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Architects, Not Apologists 


T certainly is not necessary for one 
I to be a statesman, economist, or ex- 
pert in order to form a fairly realis- 

tic picture of what the future holds for 
us in the architectural profession. Re- 
gardless of whether or not the present 
crisis deteriorates into a world conflict, 
with all of the horror and suffering that 
that would bring, we can nevertheless 
be quite sure that the impact on the 
economy, the construction industry and 
the architectural profession of what is 
even now taking place will be profound. 
We read in the papers and are other- 
wise informed that we can look forward 
to priorities, allocations and controls. 
Restrictive orders and directives already 
have appeared, forewarning of others to 
come. Should this have been in the 
ofing before the present situation was 


WEN ANSWER to a query raised by a mem- 
ber of The Board of Directors, the 
Executive Director wrote a letter 

which is published herewith at the re- 

quest of The President of The Institute. 

It is deemed that this letter will be of 

general interest to the membership: 

_ The supreme governing body of The 
‘Institute is the convention, which is 
charged with and often actually estab- 
lishes matters of major policy. 

The Board is made up of the Regional 
Directors and the Officers, the latter 
being both Officers and Directors. The 
Board acts within the framework of 
Convention policy and also is governed 
by the By-laws and by its (The Board’s) 
own rules. It does on occasion evolve 
policies itself and may or may not have 
to seek confirmation by the Convention 
for policy adopted by itself, depending 
upon the nature of the policy. 

The Executive Committee of The 
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upon us, we could have rightly assumed 
that an attempt to socialize the economy 
was in the making. We doubt if the 
present motive is anything as naive as 
that. In fact, the motive is not of our 
making. What is taking place in this 
country is the commencing of courageous 
steps to bring the country through the 
crisis. 

If the architect is to survive he must 
learn to adapt himself to the conditions 
imposed upon him and must do so will- 
ingly and cooperatively. No longer 
should he, in his design, seek to exercise 
his own predilections, if his predilections 
are not in tune with the general tenor. 
His work and his thinking as an archi- 
tect must be undertaken in the spirit of 
cooperation, and he must not attempt to 
resist or frustrate the orders and restric- 


tions that are imposed upon him. Rather 
he should seek to take advantage of them 
and to demonstrate that he is able to use 
them as implements. It is well to forget 
that personal yen for the trick use of 
materials and metals in short supply. 

Upon the architects will develop the 
responsibility of giving full cooperation 
to the Government in its efforts to main- 
tain the economy and at the same time 
successfully outride the crisis. Architec- 
tural ingenuity will be taxed to the ut- 
most in improvising with available ma- 
terials and in workng out methods of 
construction, and those simplifications of 
planning which will enable construction 
to proceed under difficult and trying 
circumstances. In this endeavor the ar- 
chitect will not fail. 


The Institute’s Administrative Machinery 


The Board. ‘The powers of The Ex- 
ecutive Committee are pretty well re- 
stricted and are only such as are dele- 
gated to it by The Board and as cov- 
ered in the By-laws. 
Board is set up for the purpose of 

The headquarters is the administrative 
or executive arm of The Institute and it 
is generally the headquarters that sees 
to the execution of policies and other 
mandates. Of course, by reason of their 
activities, contacts and experience, the 
headquarters people should and often do 
make policy recommendations to The 
Board, just as The Board, in turn, 
through its report to the Convention, 
makes policy recommendations to the 
Convention. 

The organization in general is anal- 
ogous to that of any corporation. There 
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is a Board of Directors which concerns 
itself primarily with policy; there is a 
headquarters which is charged with ad- 
ministration, execution and production; 
and, sitting over both, there are the 
“stockholders” in the form of the mem- 
bership. 

The Officers do not, through The 
Executive Committee, establish policy for 
the Directors, to flow down to the mem- 
bers through Chapter visits, regional 
meetings, etc. The Directors certainly 
are not the “messenger boys” between 
the Officers and the component organi- 
zations. Quite to the contrary, the Di- 
rectors are the representatives on The 
Board for their respective regions and 
should assist in the developing of policy 
based on the sentiments of their areas 
and their own good judgment. 
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The implementation, promulgation 
and publication of policy is largely the 
responsibility of the staff—which fact 
does not necessarily detract from a Board 
member’s generally similar obligation. 
The nature of a Director’s visits to his 
constituent components is naturally 
largely a matter of the Director’s per- 
sonality. There are no fixed rules for 
his conduct or procedure other than 
that he is expected (if possible) to visit 
each of his chapters once a year. His 


messages to them can be as he sees fit 
or as the chapters may suggest. 

Some years ago a good deal of time 
of each Board meeting was taken up with 
individual reports to The Board by each 
Director. ‘This feature was abandoned, 
but it could be revived if The Board so 
wishes. However, if this feature is re- 
vived, then it becomes the responsibility 
of each member of The Board to make 
his report of sufficient fascination to en- 
gage the interest of the other members 


of The Board. 


The Status in Flux 


the impact of the international 

situation would surely have a 
marked effect on the architectural pro- 
fession, President Walker wrote to all 
of the Regional Directors asking for 
reports on conditions in their respective 
areas. In turn many of the Directors, 
in addition to their own reports, com- 
municated with the chapters in their dis- 
tricts to further ascertain the situation. 

The response was immediate and most 
informative, and thanks to the assistance 
of chapter officers, members of ‘The 
Board and members of The Institute, 
a compendium of appraisal was assembled 
which not only afforded a comprehensive 
picture of the profession, but also en- 
abled representatives of The Institute 
to express themselves with certainty and 
determination in conferences with Fed- 
eral officials. 

In general the economy of the coun- 
try as it pertains to the construction 
industry and to the architectural pro- 
fession can be described best as erratic. 
This is understandable in light of the 
issuance of the first directives and orders 
affecting the economy. ‘This observa- 
tion is no reflection on the Federal au- 
thorities who must deal with a threaten- 
ing and intangible situation. 

The immediate effect of the credit 
controls has been the obvious lessen- 
ing of activity in the merchant-building 
field. As only a small fraction of the 
profession is interested in this particular 
field, the effect in architectural offices 
of the credit controls has not been wide- 
spread, and in some instances it has even 
stimulated architectural services in the 
more expensive residential ranges. This 
is doubtless due to a concern for getting 
those houses under construction as soon 
as possible. 

In some places there has been a cur- 
tailment of school construction due to 
the reluctance of school boards to at- 
tempt to float bond issues in light of the 
uncertain times. 

In all types of construction it is uni- 


| ast OcroBeEr when it appeared that 
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versally experienced that construction 
costs are up 20 to 30% and there is 
a distinct disinclination on the part of 
contractors to offer firm bids. 

The materials situation is confused 
and architects may be put to the exercise 
of considerable ingenuity to develop 
alternate methods of building and to 
improvise at the last moment. 

There is some variation throughout 
the country in the volume of work in 
the architects’ offices. Although in cer- 


of draftsmen, which ‘shortage is being 


tain areas work has fallen off, to the | 
contrary the work seems to be greatly — 
stimulated in other parts of the country 
and there is a complaint of a shortage 


augmented by the enforced return of 
a number of the younger men to the 
armed forces. 


On the whole the profession is meet-_ 
ing the situation with courage and 
patience and will adapt itself to what-_ 
ever direction the situation may take. 
The feeling has been expressed that the 
problem is largely psychological, and that 
if we are to have restrictions and priori- 
ties those restrictions and _ priorities 
should be extended to all branches of 
the economy. In other words, there 
must be an equity in controls. 

The Southwestern part of the coun-_ 
try seems to be the least affected area 
and the Northwest the most affected 
area. ‘i 

It is anticipated that, now that the 
elections are over and the nature of the 
next Congress is ascertained, the pattern — 
of governmental policy will become more. 
clarified and we will know better what — 
we must do. a 


i 


Executive Committee Actions 


SUMMARY OF THOSE TAKEN AE THE 
DECEMBER MEETING 


National Defense 


After hearing many interesting re- 
ports from Washington officials, The 
Executive Committee took the follow- 
ing action on the report of the Civilian 
Defense sub-committee, of the National 
Defense Committee, Harry M. Prince, 
Chairman: 

Resolved: That The Executive Com- 
mittee support the enactment into law 
of HR 9798, establishing a Civilian De- 
fense Agency, with the recommendation 
that the following changes be made: (1) 
The Administrator should be a c‘vilian, 
and (2) The Administrator should be 
of cabinet rank or sub-cabinet rank on 
a level with the Secretaries of War, 
Navy, and Air. 

The Executive Committee also ap- 
proved a statement offered by the Execu- 
tive Director on the position of The 
Institute with respect to the design of 
Federal buildings in which the role of 
the private architect is emphasized. 


American Hospital Association Co- 
operation 
The President was authorized to ap- 
point a committee to consult with the 


American Hospital Association on prob- 
lems of mutual interest. 
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Appreciation of Carnegie Fund Grant 


The Executive Committee expressed 
its deep appreciation to the Carnegie 
Corporation for its grant of $40,000 for 
the purposes of completing the survey 
of architectural education and registra- 
tion; and commended President Walker 
and the Commission’s Chairman, Dr. 
Edwin S. Burdell, for their efforts which 


were so successfully culminated. 


The Committee on Urban Planning 
and Housing 


Following the resignation of Perry 
Coke Smith as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Urban Planning and Hous- 
ing, President Walker advised that he 
had appointed Albert Mayer to that 
post. 


Chapter Publication of Listings of 
Work Executed by Members 


The Executive Committee has recom- 
mended to The Board of Directors. that 
lists of Chapter members which include 
summaries of the work executed by those 
members should be accompanied by 
statements that the list probably is’ in- 
complete, and call attention to the fact 
that an architect thoroughly competent 
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in one type of work probably will be 
found to be competent in other types, 
whether or not he actually has com- 
pleted such work previously. 


Billboards 


The Executive Committee went on 
record deploring the defacement of the 
countryside by billboards, and recom- 
mended that the National Production 
Administration deny use of scarce ma- 
terials for such purposes. 


Gifts Acknowledged 


The Executive Committee acknowl- 
edged the receipt of the following gifts: 
- From George Gove, F.A.1.A., (Emeri- 

tus) $50.00. 

From David Lynn, Architect of the 
Capitol, a gavel made from the 
“Washington Elm.” 

From Mrs. Eliel Saarinen, a portrait 
of the late Mr. Saarinen, Institute 
Gold Medalist in 1946. 

The Secretary was instructed to write 

appropriate letters of appreciation. 


Special Meeting of Board of Directors 


The members of ‘The Executive Com- 
mittee, as members of The Board of 
Directors, discussed the proposal to hold 
a special meeting of The Board late in 
» January. It was their belief that a 
- Board Meeting prior to the regular an- 
nual meeting in May would be desirable, 
but that some later date—probably 
March 1, 2 and 3—would be better than 
the dates originally suggested. The 
Board members are being circularized 
for their opinion as this goes to press. 


Committee on Preservation of His- 

toric Sites and Buildings 

The discontinuance this year of the 
Committee on Preservation of Historic 
Sites and Buildings was a matter of in- 
terest to several Institute members and 
Chapters, all of whom requested that 
the Committee be re-activated. 

President Walker stated that he had 
already started making the appointments 
to the committee. 


Rent Control 
The Executive Committee took the 

following action in regard to rent con- 
trol: 

Resolved, That the sentiment 

of this Committee be that rent 

controls should be adjusted to 

a level comparable to the gen- 

eral price level: 


Preparation for Emergency 

Various items were considered by the 
Committee to prepare The Institute for 
whatever the National Emergency might 
bring. Included were a proposed re- 
vision to the by-laws which will con- 
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tinue the succession to the office of 
presidency through the entire list of 
officers; and plans to grant leaves of 
absence to the employees of The In- 
stitute. 


Institute Participation in Other As- 
sociation Work 


The Institute became a participating 
member in the Mid-West Conference of 
Building Officials and Inspectors, and 
retained its long-time memberships in 
the National Fire Production Associa- 
tion and The National Safety Council. 


Publication of Names of Applicants 
for Corporate Membership 


Upon request of the Board of Ex- 
aminers and of the Chicago Chapter, 
The Executive Committee authorized 
the publication of names of applicants 
for corporate membership in Institute 
publications, at least 15 days prior to 
action on such applications. “The new 
procedure will begin with applications 
received after January 1, 1951. Any 
member may submit a privileged com- 


munication to the Board of Examiners, 
although the Executive Committee of 
the Chapter of indicated assignment may 
request and obtain such communications. 


Revision of Document 177 


The Committee referred to The Board 
a request from Contracts Committee 
Chairman W. Stanley Parker that A.I.A. 
Document 177 be revised by the omis- 
sion of the 6% provision. Such a re- 
vision, if approved by The Board, will 
go before the 1951 Convention for action. 


Eastern New York Chapter 


The Board authorized the change in 
the name of the Albany Chapter to 
Eastern New York Chapter. 


Miscellaneous 


The Executive Committee considered 
many other matters but tabled them for 
later action by the full membership of | 
The Board of Directors. Among such 
items were changes in various by-laws, 
changes in the graduated dues system, 
and decisions on ethical problems. 


1951 Convention 


Headquarters Hotel: 
The Edgewater Beach Hotel has 


been selected as the headquarters for the 
1951 Convention. Delegates and mem- 
bers desiring accommodations at that 
hotel should write promptly to Mr. 
Fred Sanders, Sales Department, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. They 
should be sure to mention that they are 
members of The Institute, to assure 
themselves of priority. Rooms have also 
been set aside for the Convention at the 
Hotels Ambassador—East and West. 


Address communications to Robert A. 
Neukom, Assistant Manager. 


Convention Theme: 

“Humanity—Our Client” has been 
selected as the theme for the 1951 Con- 
vention. “The Conference Program will 
be “Design for War and Peace.” 

Plans are being made to present the 
business of The Institute in a briefer 
manner this year, in order that most of 
the available time can be utilized in dis- 
cussing the broad aspects of the. Con- 
vention theme and conference, 


Institute Offices and Directorships 
TO BE FILLED BY 1951 CONVENTION ELECTIONS 


HE OFFICES and directorships to 
be filled by election at the 1951 
Convention are as follows: 

Officers (One-Year Terms) : 

President 

First Vice President 

Second Vice President 

Secretary 

‘Treasurer 
Regional Directorships (Three-Year 

Terms): 

Candidates for regional directorships 
shall. be selected from the members of 
the regional districts wherein the vacan- 
cies are about to occur. Retiring re- 
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gional directors are not eligible for 
immediate re-election, unless serving an 
unexpired term, 

The four regional directors to be 
elected at the 1951 Convention for 
three-year terms will represent the dis- 
tricts named below: 


Texas District: 


All Chapters in the State of Texas. 


Sierra-Nevada District: 

All Chapters in the States of Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

Central States District: 

All Chapters in the States of Iowa, 
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Nebraska and 


Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma. 

South Atlantic District: 

All Chapters in the States of Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina. 


Procedure for Nomination of Officers 


Nomination of Officers from Floor of 
Convention 


Nominations of officers may be made 
by petitions of corporate members; or 
by member delegates or qualified state 
delegates, from the floor of the Conven- 
tion; or by a nominating committee in 
the event a nomination is not made by 
petition or from the floor. 


Nomination of Officers by Petition 


Nominating petitions for officers must 
be in writing and filed with The Sec- 
retary on or before March 29, 1951, 
forty days prior to the opening day of 
the Convention (May 8, 1951). Not 
more than one corporate member shall 
be nominated in any petition, and the 
petition shall contain only his name, the 
office to which he is nominated, the 
signatures of the nominators (who must 
be corporate members in good standing), 
and the name of the chapter to which 
each is assigned. 

Each such petition must contain the 
signatures of five or more corporate mem- 
bers; and a petition or petitions contain- 
ing the signatures of not less than fifteen 
corporate members, comprising not less 
than five corporate members of one 
chapter, and not less than five corporate 
members of a second chapter, and not 
less than five corporate members of a 
third chapter must be filed with The 
Secretary before the candidate named 
by the said corporate members is nomi- 
nated. 

All nominations by petition will be 
submitted to the convention. 


Eligibility for Nomination 


To be eligible for nomination, all 
candidates must be corporate members 
of The Institute. Candidates for re- 
gional directorships must be resident in 
the regional district they are to represent. 


Procedure for Nominating Regional 
Directors 


Nominations of Regional Directors by 
Corporate Members or Chapters 


Nominations of regional directors may 
be made by petition containing the 
signatures of not less than ten (10) 
corporate members in good standing who 
are assigned members of chapters in the 
regional district where such regional 
directorship is about to become vacant; 
or by resolution of any chapter within 
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said regional. district, or its executive 
committee. They must be filed on or 
before March 29, 1951. 

The names of all nominees for re- 
gional directorships shall be presented by 
The Secretary to the convention for 
voting by the convention. 


Nomination from Floor of Convention 


Any accredited member delegates 
from the regional district which the 
nominee will represent if elected may 
propose the name of a corporate member 
for the directorship, and if the said mem- 
ber is eligible to hold the office and his 


nomination is seconded by two or more 


accredited member delegates from the 
said regional district, then he will be 
nominated for regional director for that 
district. 


Future Notices 


This is the first official notice con- 
cerning the 1951 Convention. Subse- 
quent numbers of the BULLETIN and the 
Memo will contain notices concerning 
the number of delegates which may rep- 
resent the members of each chapter and 
state organization, information concern- 
ing the program, and other matters. 

Crain W. DitTcHy 
Secretary 


New Members 


CORPORATE MEMBERS ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE INSTITUTE EFFECTIVE NOVEMBER 15, 1950 


Name—A ddress Chapter 
ANGUS, JAMES J. 

1907 Sherman St., 

By a'T1S to mn lt eee enone eres ee Chicago 


BAKER, DouGLas STERLING 

Skipperville, 

All arene ete ton Mier an ee Alabama Society 
BENNETT, ROBERT J. 

Monongahela Bldg., 

Morgantown, W. Va. ........---- West Virginia 
BLAND, JOHN DIETRICH 

381 Shrine Bldg., Monroe & Front Sts., 

MWe mpl sie3 ial) eri gueeesere sss ne eee Tennessee 
BosovircH, VLADIMIR 

204 E. 46th St., 

INIGap SON'S T/s Wig M6 Ceccecccasteeececte New York 
BooTH, CoRWIN 

9 Main St, 

San Francisco 5, Calif. ....Northern Calif. 
CAHN, Morron S. 

71-11 Austin St., 

Imereecie Jem. dy Iie INE NG Geese Queens 
Davis, LEonaRD NOEL 

529) S. 20th: St., 

Mew Vernon oll peeeeeeeneee Southern Illinois 
Davis, STANLEY FULLER 

2056 Market St., 

San Francisco 14, Calif. ....Northern Calif. 
D’Avy, CLAYTON JOSEPH, JR. 

121 Wr Landry St, 

©pelousaceel0arue=ssesee Central Louisiana 

(Mr. D’Avy was elected Sept. 20, 1950 and 

was erroneously listed in the November 

BULLETIN as having been assigned to the 

North Louisiana Chapter.) 
DeutTscu, HENRY 

2129 EB. 35th St:, 

Brooklyn ™34smNp acces eee Queens 
EHRENTHAL, FRANK FREDERIC 

730 21st Ave., 

San Francisco 21, Calif. ....Northern Calif, 
FRANCIS, EDwin ALLEN 

444 Sherman St., 

Denver O° Colones see Colorado 


Name—A ddress Chapter 


GATEWOOD, JACOB GRIFFIN 

1008% Main St., 

Mt. Vernon, III. ........- .....-Southern Illinois 
GROVE, JOHN ADAM, JR. 
_ 615 W. Diamond St., 

Pittsburgh 12, Pa. ....Pennsylvania Society 

(Pittsburgh) 

HARTMANN, WILLIAM EDWARD 

100 W. Monroe St., 

Chicago, Illy ee eee Chicago 
Hauck, Epwin H. 

250 Delaware Ave., 

Bufialon2aNe Va ee Buffalo-Western 

New York 

HILLrarD, LERoy 

€833 Champlain Ave., 

Chicagor37, 2115 <22 a= eee Chicago 
HoLM s, WILLIAM FLETCHER 

35-55 76th St., 

Jiacksony Heigchtss Niner ees New York 
HumpuHreys, HucH REGINALD 

1622 N. Cheyenne Ave., 4 

Thulsa6;, Oklay 222. eee Oklahoma 
KRAMER, EDWIN ROBERT 

50 Morton St., 

New York 14, N. Y. 
KKREMER, J. WALTER 

504 Professional Bldg. 

Menomena NAY, Wel hk West Virginia 
KRruIze, HENRY, Jr. 

7742 So. East End Ave., 

Chicago 749 ill) tee eee Chicago 
LEHMANN, Epwarp A. 

101 Park Ave., ; 

Newer kol7iNin Vea aes ee New York 
Levitt, ABRAHAM D. 

c/o Mayer & Whittlesey & M. M. Glass 

31 Union Square, 

New Yorks sNas Vie eee ene New York 
Levy, ALBERT DANIEL 

123 W. 86th St., 

News Work !24.0iNint Yieuon eee New York 


Pe et | New York 
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Name—A ddress 
Louset, ALBERT JOSE 
2830 Garber St. 

IBerkelevar@a lites tee Northern California 
McInnis, FRANcIs J., Jr. 

4001 Beniteau St., 

Detroit 14, Mich. 
MILONO, GERMANO 

402 Jackson St., 

San Francisco 11, Calif. ...Northern Calif. 
Rose, PAUL PITTMAN ; 

400 Labor St., 

Sangeantonio; Wex, 220... West Texas 
Runcy, FRaNciIs ANDREW 

5657 Wilshire Blvd., 

Los Angeles 36, Calif. ........ Southern Calif. 
SHAFFER, J. ROBERT 

321 N. Front St., 

Harrisburg, Pas... Pennsylvania Society 

(Central Pa.) 


Chapter 


ae Veta FS Detroit 


SMITH, ROBERT GEORGE 

4274 Beulah Drive, 

WamCanadaw: Gait)... 252.2 Pasadena 
SOULE, RoBERT SPENCER 

1737 Jefferson Ave., 


New Orleans 15, La. ............New Orleans 


Name—A ddress Chapter 
STYFFE, JOHN N. 

252 74th St., 

LswOO A ATM ING BA New York 
SUTER, WARREN CHARLES 

PaO Boxee 55) 

Misstonsaiexeree et Lower Rio Grande 

Valley 


SWILLER, GEORGE WILLIAM 

535 E. Tremont Ave., 

INCI eNO NI gouge are Gon es te Bronx 
Turtr, STEWART 

2040 S. W. Third Ave., 

lekopaslenayel, Wy Olea) a eee ee Oregon 
WILLIAMS, WAYNE RICHARD 

4211 Glenwood Ave., 

Los Angeles 65, Calif ....... Southern Calif. 
WINDROM, T0M AISTHORPE 

236 Court Ave., 

Mienaip his Gailhen lee ere ee ee Tenn. 
WISEMAN, CHESTER LEROY 

Shrine Bldg., Monroe & Front Sts., 

Miemphise Syl enms eee ee ‘Tennessee 
WoopHousE, URBAN UDALL 

1287 Amherst Ave., 

Biren Shit eV Chiswee eee ae Detroit 


CORPORATE MEMBERS ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE INSTITUTE EFFECTIVE DECEMBER 15, 1950 


Name—A ddress 
AcosTa, JOHN FRANKLIN, JR. 

8640 Larsen Way, 

am Vitesany Caliti, 2.222220 250s San Diego 
ALEXANDER, CEcIL A., JR. 

3482 Peachtree Road, 

PXtlaintias (Gidley ete ae Roe Georgia 
AANDRADE, CLARENCE PRESTON, JR. 

412 S. Van Pelt St., 

Philadelphia 46, Pa. ...Pennsylvania Society 

(Philadelphia) 


Chapter 


Bacc, EcBert 1V 

221 N. Roxford Road, 

SA CUSe MIN eV es te Central New York 
BLAINE, ROGER W. 

5574 Florence Ave., 

Oakland 11, Calif. ...Northern Calitornia 
CAUGHEY, MiLTon H. 

9304 St. Monica Blvd., 

Beverly Hills, Calif. ..Southern California 
CLARK, RICHARD PETER 

333 Anglo Bank Bldg., 

Eye SI Orme Gale west ece tee ace San Joaquin 
CULLER, JOHN R. 

So. 2209 Browne St., 

Spokames VViaShine 2.2 oe2co.- taco: Spokane 
DE ARMAS, EMILE 

35314 Herndon St., 

Shreveport, Lan :-c:2--c24-0--- North Louisiana 
DENNEY, CARL W. 

940 Alma St., 

Glendale 2, Calif. ...Southern California 
ENSIGN, MELVERNE COATS 

Rt. 2, Box 518, 

2200 E. Bethany Home Rd., 

TO CINIKARE ANTE tte te sade ters fata. 2 se tewes Arizona 
ForMICcA, FRANK 

633 Madison St., 
Pals Kener) POS ae ree Brooklyn 
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Name—Address 
GALE, FULTON GILBERTH, JR. 
205 Realty Bldg., Riverside Ave., 
Spokane Sa VVidslie es ee OpOkane 
GENSEMER, JACK PAUL 
ReaDreNowZ, 
West Chester, Pa. ...Pennsylvania Society 
(Philadelphia) 


Chapter 


GREENSTEIN, S. ROBERT 
HSI, 1B, aleve Shes, 
INremmm Viomkin2 SeNi Vien -vos none New York 


Gross, Kurr RoBERT ALBERT 
1675 Collingwood Ave., 
Sanmaloses Calityecess rae Coast Valleys 


HartTMAN, OrTTo F. 
477 Monastery Ave., 
Piiladelphia 28in Baa Penn. Society 
(Philadelphia) 
HAsTINGs, RUSSELL 
3204 E. Speedway, 
ST CSO TMA Riz mete ete ee eter Arizona 


Name—A ddress 
HERRSCHER, EMIL HARRY 

407 Heard Bldg., 

PHO enix ee ATI Zee ese ee Arizona 
HiccIns, JOHN CALHOUN, JR. 

463 Ardmore Rd., 

Charlotte wi Nea Csuee neers North Carolina 


MALASPINA, FRANK P. 
115-102 232nd St., 
Cambria Heights 11, N. Y. ..New York . 

MarTHEYs, HARVEY GREBE 
20 Exchange PI., 

INewaeY or keide Nun Vee ee cee New York 

McFArRLAND, PHILIP DOUGLAS 
3923 W. Sixth St., 

WoswAngelesis. iC allie cmeenesteees Pasadena 

MopjJeski, RALPH BENDA 
6059 Metropolitan Plaza, 

Los Angeles 36, Calif. ...Southern Calif. 

Morin, THOMAS OSCAR 
534 W. Church St., 

Elona Nae eee eee Central New York 

Morey, JOHN CHARLES 
4258 Roanoke Rd., 

Kansas «C@ityse V Os eee reser Kansas City 


Chapter 


PHILIBERT, THOMAS HAROLD, JR. 

209-14 116th Ave, 

Gambria Hlerohtsrl lg Ni Yous Brooklyn 
PoLK, BENJAMIN KAUFFMAN 

21 Columbus Ave., 

San Francisco 11, Calif. ....Northern Calif. 


ROSENBERG, ROBERT Hays 
9 E. 45th St., 
ING? Sarde IG ING Wo Setccerct ccc New York 


SCHMIDT, ELMER HENRY 
920 E. McMillan St., 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 

SNELL, Roy MarrTIN, JR. 
8321 Cedros Ave., 
Wer: Wis, Ceiller, a Southern California 

SWERMAN, JACK 
249 E. Parkway Ave., 

Chester, Pale. ee Pennsylvania Society 
(Philadelphia) 


eee Cincinnati, 


TORIBARA, FRANK Y. 

363 E. Fifth St., 

Spokane™ 10, Wash =e Spokane 
WIESE, H. MAx 

501 Cherry St., 


Chattanooga. Went eee een ‘Tennessee 


A.J.A. Representatives on Committees 


The following are Institute repre- 
sentatives on committees working in 
collaboration with various other groups. 


Committee on Government and Art 


Samuel E. Homsey 
Charles Nagel, Jr. 
William Gehron, F.A.1.A. 


Fields of Practice of Design Professions 
Roy F. Larson, F.A.1.A. 
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National Architectural Accrediting 
Board 

Richard M. Bennett 1950 

Chicago 


Louis J. Gill, r.a.ta., 1953 
San Diego, Calif. 


Education Survey Committee 
Chairman: Dr. Edwin S. Burdell, 
Cooper Union, New York, N. Y. 

For Schools: 

B. Kenneth Johnstone 
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Turpin Bannister Clinton H. Cowgill, F.A.1.A. ; Building Officials Conference of Amer- 


i i i j : ilding Officials Foun- 
Syd W. Little George Bain Cummings, F.A.1.A. ica, Inc and Bui 
Bee iahers: Fred Lewis Markham ne Board of Governors—Max 
.K U.N. Repr. from U. I. A. oley : ; 
oes tL Kilham, Jr. Robert Allan Jacobs National Council for Community Im- 
Walter T. Rolfe, F.a.1.A. (in place of Julian Clarence Levi, provement—Ralph Walker,—F.A.LA. 
For Registration Boards: F.A.LA. ) 1949-52 


Change in Price of Accounting Forms 


The following new prices of individual forms of the Standardized 
Accounting System will go into effect February 15, 1951. 


Instructions—"Standardized Accounting for Architects” = $5.00 per single copy 
Loose-leaf form, punched 7 holes and round cornered for inclusion in the Cash Journal and Ledger Binders for ready and con- 
venient reference. Good Ledger stock, with many instructions over-printed on actual forms to indicate the method of use. 
Over 150 8% x 11 pages bound in temporary cover and enclosed in neat side-hinged box with two extra Lists of Accounts 
to be inserted for easy reference in Cash Journal and Ledger Binders. here is included also a sample set of all A.A. Ac- 
counting Forms and a Price List of Supplies for Standardized Accounting for Architects. 


JOURNAL, RECORD, AND LEDGER FORMS 


Ledger stock unless otherwise noted, printed 2 sides, punched 7 holes, round cornered. 
Note: Forms on bond paper are not round cornered and are padded unless otherwise noted. 


25 100 
Cash Journal Forms COPIES COPIES 
A.I.A. Accounting Form 101 8% x11 $: 027 5 $2.50 
A.I.A. Accounting Form 102 (Sav xeill .70 2.25 
A.I.A. Accounting Form 103 @ seal! .70 2:25 
A.I.A. Accounting Form 104 6, ay .70 2.25 
Blank (without headings) A.I.A. Accounting Form 105 414 x11 -60 2.00 
Blank (without headings) A.I.A. Accounting Form 106 6 fe .70 2.25 
Sets composed of one each of Forms 101, 102, 103, 104, 106 3.00 10.50 
Journal Form 107 — 8% x11 75 2.50 
Payroll Journal Forms 
A.I.A. Accounting Form 201 8% x11 P75) 2.50 
A.I.A. Accounting Form 202 Gi seahhl .70 2.25 
A.I1.A. Accounting Form 203 6 xl .70 2.25 
Sets composed of one Form 201, one Form 202 and two Forms 203 2.50 8.50 
Fixed Assets Record A.I.A. Accounting Form 403 84x11 75 2.50 
Note and Investment Record A.A. Accounting Form 404 8Y%xll1 ILS) 2.50 
Application for Employment A.1.A. Accounting Form 801 84x11 .70 2.25 
(Bond Paper) 
50 100 
COPIES COPIES 
Ledger Account Form A.IL.A. Accounting Form 301 84x11 1.50 2.50 
Job Cost Record A.I.A. Accounting Form 401 84x11 1.50 2.50 
Employee Record A.I.A. Accounting Form 402 84x11 1-5 0see 2.50 
Trial Balance (Bond Paper) A.I.A. Accounting Form 501 84x11 1.10 2.00 
Balance Sheet (Bond Paper) A.I.A. Accounting Form 502 84x11 1.10 2.00 
Profit and Loss Statement (Bond) A.1.A. Accounting Form 503 844x111 1.10 2.00 
Indirect Cost Factor (Bond Paper) A.I.A. Accounting Form 504 84x11 1.10 2.00 
TIME RECORDS 2 PADS 10 PADS 
Time Record (Bond Paper) A.LA. Accounting Form 601 84x11 1.50 6.00 
In pads of 50 sheets, punched 7 holes, printed on one side. 
Time Record (Card Ledger Stock) A.I.A. Accounting Form 602 4x6+ 2” 1.50 6.00 
With perforated Employee Record stub. Padded 50 to pad. 
OWNER-CONTRACTOR FORMS 
In quadruplicate sets with Owners, Contractors, Architects, and Field Copies designated, on 16 lb. 
Bond Paper, in varied colors, punched 7 holes, top padded, 25 sets to pad. 
100 250 
SETS SETS 
Change Order A.LA. Accounting Form 701 8% x11 5.00 12.50 
Request for Partial Payment A.I.A. Accounting Form 702 8% x11 5.00 12.50 
Certificate for Payment A.I.A. Accounting Form 703 8% x11 5.00 12.50 


Extra Sheets of 701, 702 or 703, Plain (No Copy Designation), 50 sheets to pad, per pad 65c 
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BINDERS 


x 11, Binder with 7 one-inch diameter 
, metal cover hinges, 844 x 11 fiber flaps, 
on the backbone of the binder and hori- 


Special saddle-grain finish, imitation leather bound, 8% 
rings, double booster opening device, stiff board covers 
and with name of binder imprinted in gold vertically 


zontally on the front face. 


Cash Journal Binder, Brown 
Payroll Journal, Black 

Ledger Binder, Red 

Plain Binders, like above, Red 


Lettering in Gold, Firm Name or Special Binder designation in one line. 


Red Binder only 


IMPRINTING 


Firm names can be imprinted on all 8% x 11 forms. 


Address is imprinted in addition to firm names on all forms printed on Bond Paper. 
Imprinting is done on one side only of each sheet and is in grey ink. 


Imprinting Charges for Each Printing 


First 500 sheets (any combination of Forms except Form 602) 


Over 500 sheets, per 100 


Form 602 imprinting (500 minimum order) per 500 cards 


CHANGES 


Prices for special arrangement or imprinting will be quoted upon request. 


For Time Record with week beginning on day other than Friday (1000 min.) add per 1000 


Notice to Members 
ABOU LT AclA. DOCUMENT No. 330 


A QUESTION WAS ASKED about the 
interpretation of Paragraph F, Part I, 
the second sentence of which reads: 

“The Architect shall explain the exact 

nature and extent of his services and 

the conditional character of estimates 
before final drawings and specifications 
are complete.” 

It is clear that both these acts should 
be done long before the drawings are 
complete, at the initiation of his service 


to the client. Investigation disclosed 
the fact that in the final typing of the 
document the copy used with the printer 
omitted the word “made” after the 
word “estimates.” If this word is in- 
serted the meaning becomes clear and 
this correction will be made in future 
printings. 

Those who have the 1949 edition of 
the Handbook should make this correc- 
tion of the text on page 157. 


Special Sale of Books 


HE INSTITUTE has on hand a 


limited number of copies of the 
books indicated below. Original 
prices for these publications have been 
as high as $3 to Institute members, and 
$5 to the general public. In order to 
clear out The Institute’s inventory, all 
are offered for sale at greatly reduced 
prices. It is requested that remittances 
accompany orders. 


The Hospital Building $ .50 
Comprising the 1947 A.I.A. Convention 
Seminar addresses on hospitals, and the 
Building Type Reference Guide No. 2, 
reprinted from the Bulletin of The Amer- 


ican Institute of Architects, May 1947 
and January 1948. 71 pp. 
1947 Seminar Addresses $1.00 


The 1947 Convention addresses on 
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urban planning, hospitals and_ schools. 
114 pp. 
1948 Seminar Addresses $1.00 


Addresses and discussions on asthetics, 
urban planning, dwellings, retail business 
modular design. Illustrated, 


161pp. 


buildings, 
including layouts. 


Of Plans and People $ .25 


Booklet authored by the Urban Plan- 
ning Committee of the Washington- 
Metropolitan Chapter on broad aspects 
of planning, especially as related to plan- 
ning of the city of Washington. 63 pp. 


Prompt action should be taken if you 
desire to purchase any of these publica- 
tions, as the inventory will be disposed 
of in the near future. 
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Each 4.50 

Each 4.50 

Each 4.50 

Each 4.50 

Per Binder 1.00 
3.75 

.60 

4.00 

2.00 


Standardized Accounting 
System—Change in 
Imprinting 


EFFECTIVE with the publication of this 
notice, the imprinting of forms for offer 
No. I of the standardized accounting 
system will include only the following 
forms: 


Form 501 ‘Trial Balance 

Form 502 Balance Sheet 

Form 503 Profit & Loss Statement 

Form 504 Indirect Cost Factor 

Form 601 ‘Time Record 

Form 602 ‘Time Record 

Form 701 Change Order 

Form 702 Request for Partial Pay- 
ment 

Form 703 Certificate for Payment 

Form 801 Application for Employ- 


ment 
Special imprintings can be obtained 
for any form at rates published in the 
price list, which is available on request. 


Chapter Action on Fees 
Urged 


P [oi Executive Committee of The — 
Board acted favorably on a request 
that the 6 per cent provision in 

A.I.A. Document 177 be omitted, but 

final action was deferred for considera- 

tion by the full meeting of The Board 
with subsequent reference to the next 

Convention of The Institute. 

All Chapters are urged to set up 
recommended fee schedules even though 
they be only of a very general nature, 
since there will be no point of reference 
as to fees in any national documents if 
the 6 per cent provision is stricken from 
Document 177. 
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The 1951 Honor Awards Program 


By Albert F. Heino 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON HONOR AWARDS FOR CURRENT WORK 


WANTED—All examples of current residential, industrial and hospital archi- 
tecture constructed since January 1, 1946 for the 1951 Honor Awards Program. 


HE HIGH PURPOSE of the Insti- 
tute’s Honor Awards Program is 
to build an archives of American 
architecture judged by contemporaries as 
representative of the best work of the 
period. “To adequately fulfill this high 
purpose, it is necessary that all of the 
outstanding work be submitted. If we 
have nothing ourselves to submit in the 
respective classifications, as members of 
The Institute we have a duty to en- 
courage those who have to submit their 
works to the National Convention. 
This is not a program designed 
primarily to honor architects, although 
credit naturally flows to those whose 
work is recognized by contemporaries as 
having architectural merit. It is a pro- 
gram designed to bring before the pub- 
lic examples of the best architecture of 
the day. It is also a program of educa- 
tion, and should ultimately raise the 
quality of American architecture through 
the efforts of The Institute in bringing 
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the good works of architects before the 
public. When the program has reached 
maturity and full effectiveness, it 
promises to be the greatest medium for 
public relations at the disposal of The 
Institute. It can only reach full effec- 
tiveness if every member of The Insti- 
tute does his part. 

We have now had two years of experi- 
ence in the Honor Awards Program. 
Notable works of architecture have 
been recognized through the Awards of 
Honor and Merit. We will not, and 
should not, be completely satisfied until 
full representation is achieved. Many 
known examples of good architecture 
have not been submitted, and in the case 
of one classification, the Jury courag- 
eously made no awards because the ma- 
terial submitted did not justify them. 
In this particular classification there 
were many excellent examples of con- 
temporary work known to the writer 
which would have been recognized, had 


tions. 


they been submitted. Those works 
have been lost to the archives, except as 
they may have been published in various 
periodicals. If the architects themselves 
were reluctant to submit their own work, 
someone should have insisted upon their 
submission as a duty and obligation to 
The Institute. We believe it is the duty 
and responsibility of an architect to 
make his work available to the printed 
record of the architecture of the period. 
This should not be done as self-ag- 
grandizement, but as a professional duty. 


By now the program for 1951 should 
be in the hands of all of our members. 
The exhibits must be forwarded to Chi- 
cago not later than’ April 21. The Com- 
mittee earnestly hopes that our exhibit at 
Chicago will contain all of the known 
examples of the best work in the resi- 
dential, industrial and hospital classifica- 
We must all do our part to see 
that this objective is realized. 
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UMMER TOURIST exaggerations, the 

mental stress of the Washington 

temperament & breeze-blocking, 
closely-built areas have all been blamed 
for the climate’s reputation. Although 
the Federal « downtown areas are in gen- 
eral on land less than 50 ft above sea- 
level the suburbs have great variations of 
topography & of open & wooded spaces 
with consequent variety of microclimate. 
- Methods of taking advantage of this 
variety were pointed out in our conyen- 
tion seminar by H. E. Landsberg (con- 
densed as an Architectural Abstract on 
page 22). 

‘The thermal graph for the year is long 
& rather uniform in width, indicating 
a wide range of conditions with no 
lengthy periods of monotonous weather. 

he mountains which begin 40 miles 
westward have a strong protective effect 
as witnessed by the recent snowstorms 
which closed many roads with deep snow 
to the west but were limited to a few 
inches in the Washington area. 

August & September can be extremely 
wet, the maximum precipitation charts 
(J) for these months jumping up con- 
siderably above the general trend. The 
Potomac River has, on. rare occasions, 
caused flood damage. the region is 
not notable for high or continuous 
winds, although some spring & late fall 
days may whistle from the NW «& an 
occasional “tropical’’ storm visits the 
area. Nights are predominantly calm 
throughout the year. 

The vapor pressure has largest range 
of any region so far studied—from 0.3 
to 26.2 mm mercury. ‘This is exceeded 
at upper end of scale only by the Gulf 
Coast & at the lower end by Minneapolis 
& Chicago. It spells discomfort in bold 
letters at either end. 

What kind of structure does all this 
indicate? The wide annual range of 
climatic conditions prevents a solution 
with the striking regional characteristics 
of buildings for a more narrowly chang- 
ing climate. There is need for careful 
insulation for summer & winter, central 
heating with winter humidification & 
summer air conditioning including all- 
important dehumidification. Solar heat- 
ing & winter windbreaks are effective 
for a practicable period, & shading & 
natural cross-ventilation are highly de- 
sirable in summer. We must superim- 
pose on this variable regional picture 
the microclimatic differences of a some- 
times rugged terrain, particularly in the 
ridges & draws running into the Poto- 
mac. ; 

The Washington climate situation is 
an example of the local usefulness to 
architects of climate studies of other re- 
gions because design for the Washing- 
ton climate requires consideration of 
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conditions & design solutions typical of 
many other areas. It is almost as if, as 
a national capital, it decided it should 
try to represent the country as a whole. 

A comfortable building, the answer 
we are seeking to this equation of too 
many variables, can only be achieved by 
extreme climate control flexibility—a 
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chameleon-like capacity for change in 
living-working-sleeping area protection 
against & working with the climate. This 
would indicate that an untraditional ap- 
proach may be more successful, from the 
standpoint of comfortable liying, than 
attempts to employ fixed regional archi- 
tectural types. 
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“HOUSE BEAUTIFUL — THERMAL 


CLIMATE CONTROL GUIDE. BASED ON US WEATHER BUREAU DATA 


RANGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF TEMPERATURES 
PROPORTION OF TOTAL AREA IN EACH ZONE INDICATES 
PERCENT OF TIME TEMPERATURES ARE IN THAT ZONE 
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DESIGN DATA BASED 


Spee an A ee trad es RESTA 


SITE AND ORIENTATION 


INTERIOR PLAN 


ZONE GENERAL INTERPRETATION PLANTING 
High branching, deciduous trees 
Insignificant number of hrs reach highest temp zone, preferable. Shade should not in- 
A except under conditions where heat is trapped by|terfere with breeze or out-going 
: pavements or buildings & little air movement exists. | radiation. ‘ ; 
VERY HOT 5.8% of annual hrs reach Hot Zone & require pro- | Luxuriant vegetation will serve te ‘ 
tection from uncomfortable afternoon heat from]|as natural air conditioner but Ample ventilation essential— 
y Mar to Oct. Only in Jul is this zone reached on|should not .block breeze. Un-|should be drawn from ground 
most afternoons. Night temps always drop to lower|shaded paved surfaces near level openings & exhausted at 
A2 zone. Intermittent character adds to discomfort. house & other artificial sources | attic. 
Added weight should be given to A2 Hot Zone be-|of heat radiation should be 
HOT cause high temps occur in mid-day period of great] avoided. : i : 
activity. Few total hrs but may be intensely un- | Primary design principle: Avoid 
comfortable. excessive radiation & take ad- 
vantage of all natural breeze. 
Provision for cross-ventilation 
A3 33% of annual hrs in this zone—ideal for outdoor | Ample facilities should be pro- important for this zone. 
living. Major factor of discomfort is high humidity] vided for about 4 months of Avoid stagnant air pockets to 
WARM occurring about %4 time—2/3 of days in Jul & Aug,| comfortable outdoor living. prevent mold. Provide airtight, 
nearly %4 of days in Jun & about % of days in Sep.| Sleeping porches desirable. mold- & mothproof closets for’ 
storing winter clothing, etc. 
Feature solar nooks & glazed | Heat requirement generally met 
A4 This zone covers 30.3% of hrs annually—design | porches to extend outdoor living | by reducing ventilation & ad- 
emphasis on low heat requirement—includes]| in this zone. mitting sun. 
COOL pleasant summer nights, most days & nights in] Sufficient solar heat during Mar,| Control of drafts to bring air 
spring & fall, & mild days in winter. Apr, Oct & Noy to provide total] movement down to 20 fpm is 
heat requirement indoors. primary comfort factor. 
Zone of min outdoor pleasant- 
ness. Earliest recorded frost 
Oct 2, latest spring frost May 12. a syeas : 
(ai oan fie Dee facilities for storing 
, : recommended for winter land-| 1.) 7 *PS & overshoes near 
A5 This zone covers 27.1% of hrs annually—major Scapinig entrance. 
winter climate, characterized by frequent frost . ; : ; : ., | Arrange to restrict internal air 
CHILLY freeze-thaw, wet snow, & muddy conditions. Cee Toe movements in this zone, revers- 
exposure & shelter from wind. din opumurm ‘summer planseon, 
If possible sites should be shel- Se 
tered in winter without being 
dead-air traps in summer. 
A6 
COLD Only about 3.5% of hrs annually fall in Cold Zone pene eee ae soil- | Tittle additional design consid- 
& less than 0.1% in Very Cold range—latter not ee ements would. nothaps meen required for this zone if 
& significant for design purposes. Bs rough many plants that] as is satisfied. 
Coldest days occur in Dec, Jan, Feb, usually on fee. noe pameate grow 12) Provision may be made for 
AT calm nights. Cold period usually does not exceed i hae ei ne she cutting off lesser used parts of 
12-14 discontinuous days. pies ‘A6 tees out by the} house in extreme weather. 
VERY COLD = 
B 
About 29 days annually, afternoon temps go above 
HOT AND 90°F; 86 days on ay will drop below freezing. 


COLD DAYS 


About one day in 3 yrs temp will go as low as 0° F, 


c 
DEGREE DAYS 
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Caution in use of degree days is urged because they 
neglect humidity factors, wind & solar radiation. 
Otherwise a fair indicator of conditions which may 
vary from true values by as much as 50%. ; 
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Cooling degree days may be re- 
duced in summer by shading & 
full use of natural breezes as 
well as natural vegetation or 
other evaporative cooling meth- 
ods. 

Warming degree days may be 
reduced by windbreaks or loca- 
tion in protected area. Absence 
of wind will reduce wind-chill 
or heat abstraction. Solar ex- 
posure also important. 


Ample cross - ventilation or 
mech ventilation will reduce 
summer cooling degree days. 
Efficient insulation, double-glaz- 
ing, weatherstripping will help 
1n winter. 
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ON THERMAL ANALYSIS 


ROOF 


WALLS 


OPENINGS 


Design principle: Avoid construction that will create 
high temp lag indoors, delaying night cooling. 


In order to maintain 
76° F interior temp, pro- 
tection required against 
90° thermal gradient in- 
ward. This means approx 
165° F surface temps of 
exterior bldg materials. 


W walls most susceptible 
to heat absorption. S wall 
less susceptible than W or 
E. 'N wall least affected. 


Doors & windows should 
be kept closed during day 
except from near-ground 
intake & attic exhaust. 


Uninsulated porch roofs may have evaporative cool- 
ing systems, or should be provided with a radiation 
screen & ventilation between screen & roof if roof 


is exposed to excessive sunshine. 


Shaded walls also 


desirable. 
Gutters should be pro-| Walls serve as wind- 
tected from leaf-accumu-|breaks & for control of 


lations. 

Heat absorption by roof 
which might be beneficial 
in this zone is in conflict 
with insulation for either 
hotter or colder zones. 


outgoing radiation. 

Solar heat will more than 
cancel outgoing heat losses 
from exposed parts, es- 
pecially under calm con- 
ditions. 


Substantial roof insula- 
tion required to reduce 
heat loss. Av thermal 


gradient through walls & 
roof about 40°—although 
max may reach 80° or 
902. 

Avoid absorptive mate- 
rials & water pockets. 


Dry snow typical, will 
blow off roof & drift 
around foundations when 
it is windy. 


Inner side of exterior 
walls should be vapor- 
proofed to prevent loss 
of moisture in air. 

Wall insulation, at least 
on N & E. 


Wind most serious factor 
for heat loss in this range. 
Walls should be tight & 
well insulated, particu- 
larly on N & W. 


Insulate both roof & walls to reduce heating & cool- 


ing degree days. 


FOUNDATIONS 
& BASEMENT 


MECHANICAL 


Portions of house below 
grade least affected by ex- 
terior heat—basement 
temps about mean between 
earth temp (55°) & av 
diurnal air temps. (75°) 
If no dehumidification is 
used basement windows 
should be kept closed. 
If dehumidified, basement 
rooms have max summer 


Exhaust fans, because of 
night calmness, desirable 
to remove accumulation 
of daytime heat. 
Evaporative roof cooling 
desirable. 

Mechanical air cooling 
desirable for short periods 
—local air-conditioning & 
dehumidification in bed- 
rooms, plus special ven- 


comfort. tilation for laundry, 
kitchen, bathrooms will 
provide adequate treat- 
4 Avoid dampness & musti-}™eot-. ; 
Cte eee ness a basement by heat- Wen en oe & ie 
with floor-to-ceiling open- }!"8 & dehumidification oes ‘ ee ete Ny 
ings for summer comfort. |'4ther than by natural sais Seems 
= ventilation. days. 
Optimum zone for solar 
heat, but elaborate de- 
vices mot recommended 
. because of cloudiness & 
Sear windows | 2PEellpesement humidiy no[/2 0 anele daring 
= 8 >} problem in this zone. ae sas : 
Oct, & Nov. Relative humidity in 


Entrances should be well- 
lighted, slip-proof & pro- 
tected against tracking in 
of slush & mud. 
Double-glazed or storm 
windows, vestibules or 
storm doors will be bene- 
ficial means of reducing 
heat loss. 


Av depth of frost pene- 
tration about 10”. Well 
drained sub-grade at 
walls & foundations de- 
sirable to prevent frost- 
heave & cracking of 
masonry. Provide indoor 
laundry drying facilities. 


building heated to 70°F 
will fluctuate within rea- 
sonable limits even if out- 
side humidity is 100%. 


Artificial humidification 
desirable. Zone of con- 
stant artificial heat re- 
quirement. 


Sub-grade living spaces 
will benefit from heat of 
earth. Min design temp 
only 35°F for all parts 
below ground. 


17°F min design temp 
for heating system & only 
1% of annual hrs below 
this point. 


Air conditioning require- 
ments can be reduced by 
closing openings during 
hot periods when condi- 
tioner is in operation. 


2190 hrs air conditioning. 

1230 hrs no heating or 
cooling. 

2650 hrs low heat (av 
daily degree day 10). 
2375 hrs medium central 
heat (av daily degree 

day 30). 

310 hrs high central heat 
(av daily degree day 
50). 

10 hrs max heat output 
of all facilities (av 
daily degree day 75). 
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DESIGN DATA BASED ON 


SITE AND ORIENTATION 


ZONE GENERAL INTERPRETATION PLANTING INTERIOR PLAN 
Days are sunny 58% of time sun is above horizon— ; , : : Rooms should be generally 
D varies 49% to 65% annually. Sun is major factor in orienta-| 4 04ed in summers open tomeut 
Sunshine unevenly distributed throughout yr—av]tion. Plan for max shade in|:, winter. However, admission 
HOURS OF 46% of possible hrs in winter & 63% in summer—|summer & max exposure 1D] \¢ » sun on summer mornings 
SUNSHINE or about 4-1/3 hrs/day in winter, 914 hrs/day in] winter. will help prevent.mildew. 
summer. 
Av about 127 clear days, 118 cloudy days, 120 , : 
E partly cloudy days annually—preponderance of|Long periods of cloudiness Shallow rather than deep rooms 
BT EAR & cloudy days in winter. Some tendency to cloudy | cause mildew. Luxuriant foliage preferable in order to utilize 


CLOUDY DAYS 


summer afternoons but not as marked as farther S. 
This cloudiness may provide shade during period 
when sun is hottest. 


F 
SOLAR HEAT 


Avy solar impact about 50 btu’s/hr of sunshine on 
horizontal surface in winter—about 114 btu’s/hr 
of sunshine in summer. Dec & Jan receive least 
solar heat—av only of 150 btu’s/hr. Midsummer 
impact reaches avy max of 1850 btu’s/day & 228 
btu’s/hr. 

Clear day peaks of 325 btu’s/hr & 2720 btu’s/day. 


G 

SUN HEIGHT 
& 
H 


HOURLY 
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In latter part of Jun, sun is above horizon nearly 
15 hrs & reaches max elevation of 74°. In mid- 
winter highest sun is about 28° & length of day 
only 9% hrs. 

Data given on these two graphs is in apparent 
solar time & should be corrected to local civil or 
daylight saving time if precise shadows are re- 
quired at certain hours. 


Because of differences in terrain, wide diversity 
exists in local variations in wind direction & 
velocity. High winds infrequent—highest recorded 
velocity over 5 min is 53 mph, gusts up to 73 mph 
have been recorded, but are rare. 

In summer, primary prevailing wind is from §, 
secondary from NW; in winter NW & W winds 
predominate with NE & S secondary. Local varia- 
tions should be checked. 

Large part of evenings & nights are calm or have 
very light winds throughout yr but especially in 
summer. Afternoon is breeziest part of day. Sea- 
son Oct-Apr, windiest part of yr. 
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should not be placed close to 
openings. 


Exterior winter solar nooks 
should be on S, protected from 
wind. 

Glass-enclosed solar traps are 
most effective outdoors since 
wind tends to maintain air 
temp & prevents solar build-up. 
High branching, deciduous trees 
desirable for summer shade. 


max window area. 


Spaces to benefit from solar 
heating should be _ oriented 
toward S. 


Use diagrams to plan shade pat- 
terns of house & landscaping, 
noting location of solar features. 
Houses on N-S street, close to- 
gether, may miss much of winter 
sun. 

Fences with either H or V 
louvers will provide controlled 
shade & permit breeze access 
in summer. 


Choice location for relief from 
summer heat is on edge of E 


slope, catching down-flow of 
cool air at night. 
Protection desirable against 


strong NW & W winter winds. 
Fences (which may be opened 


in summer) make practical 
windbreak. 
Porch (including sleeping 


porch) desirable feature. Loca- 
tion with N-S ventilation desir- 
able—breezeway type especially 
useful, 
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Plan rooms for deep sun pene- 
tration in winter and min pene- 
tration in summer. Watch sun 
penetration carefully to reduce 
fading of drapery & upholstery 
materials. 

Consider exterior climate con- 
trol features early in working 
toward room arrangement. 
Plan with the climate. 


Cross ventilation should be 
planned for N-S (or better, 
NW-SE) flow in summer. 

Use of prevailing av wind 
velocity & direction for planning 
is fallacy. Analyze wind rose 
diagrams for other important 
winds. For example: prevailing 
S for Jun to Sep does not recog- 
nize prominent NW winds. In 
winter prevailing NW is not all. 
Frequent S & NE should also 
be considered. Actual directions 
always depend on microclimate. 
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SUN AND WIND ANALYSIS 


ROOF 


Design insulation to de- 
flect summer sun & re- 
tain winter interior heat. 


WALLS 


OPENINGS 


FOUNDATIONS 
& BASEMENT 


MECHANICAL 


E & W walls should be 
protected from summer 
sun by overhangs. 


Dampproof materials 
should be used exclusively 
to avoid fungi & other 
deterioration. 


Inward flow of heat may 
reach max of 335 btu’s/ 
sf/hr on calm day. 


In summer, flat roof gets 
full solar impact. Try to 
arrange pitch to N or 
steeper pitch to avoid 
normal incidence & secure 
some reflective effect. 
When overhangs of adja- 
cent roofs have different 
pitches junction designs 
may be awkward & 
transitional features may 
be necessary. 


Max probable wind-load 
not likely to exceed 35-40 
mph. “7 


‘Design roofs 


Smooth,  moisture-resist- 
ant materials should be 
used. Paint particularly 
susceptible to fading & 
other damage from _ in- 
tense solar radiation. Re- 
duce painted areas on 
sunstruck sides of build- 
ings. 


In winter more solar heat 
will strike vertical E, W 
& § walls than will strike 
horizontal surfaces. 


Wall insulation particu- 
larly desirable on N & W 
sides for winter protec- 
tion. 


& building form near entrance to 


minimize turbulence which will drive rain & snow 


into these areas. 


Full length screens should 
be used with venetian 
blinds to permit opening 
window top & bottom to 
form flue effect back of 
screens. Large openings 
desirable for ventilation 
in summer, & light in 
winter, & solar heat 
spring & fall. Adjustable 
blinds or awnings are 
beneficial. 


If possible permit summer] Provide ample indoor & 


sun to enter basement to] outdoor 


raise dewpt 
mildew. 


E & W openings require 
greater protection from 
summer sun than S. 
When storm doors face S 
provide full glazing to 
permit occasional use for 
solar heat, leaving regu- 
lar door open. 


Solar heating in basement 
during summer may be 
used to prevent mildew, 
to bring temp to com- 
fortable level & to reduce 
RH & condensation. 
Basement solar heating 
will rise up thru house 
reducing mechanical heat 
requirements. 


electric outlets 


& prevent | because of long periods of 


darkness in winter. 


Flat roof should be spe- 
cially ventilated or have 
evaporative cooling in 
summer. 

If solar heating devices 
are used, they should be 
mounted in vertical wall. 


Min number & size of 
windows should be on W, 
NW & N sides for winter 
protection. 

Storm sash will be bene- 
ficial on windows facing 
these directions. 


Consider extensions of S, 
SE, or SW basement walls 
beyond foundation lines 
to permit basement sky- 
lights or conservatory ar- 
rangement. 


Natural ventilation of 
basement in summer may 
merely increase RH & 
condensation. 


Mechanical ventilation 
particularly desirable for 
summer nights due to 
usual calmness. Fan vents 
should be placed on lee 
side—should be avoided 
on N, W & S sides. 
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AVERAGE 
AND 
EXTREMES 


PRECIPI 
TATION 


MOST 


AVERAGE 


AVERAGE 
AND 
EXTREMES 


24 HOURS 


PER MONTH 


RRECHIPIS 
TATION 
DAYS 


MINUTES HOURS 


MAXIMUM 
RAINFALL 


IN 24 HOURS 


M 


AVERAGE 
DIURNAL 
CYCLE 


(N RELATIVE 
HUMIDITY 


AVERAGE AND 
EXTREMES 
EXPRESSED 

IN MILLIMETERS 

OF MERCURY 
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en 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PRECIPITATION 


CLIMATE CONTROL GUIDE BASED ON U.S, WEATHER BUREAU DATA 
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JOS. F HIRSCH 


DESIGN DATA BASED ON 


SITE AND ORIENTATION 


ZONE GENERAL INTERPRETATION PLANTING INTERIOR PLAN 
Essential that site be well 
drained & that water be quickly 
carried away from foundation 
Ay rainfall about 40.3”. Jul wettest month with av | walls. 
of 4.16”, Nov driest with 2.65”. Jan & Mar have| Paved terraces or walls are de- 
slight rise in precipitation above winter level. sirable at all entrances. Cau- Vestibules desixable tom reduce 
Normal rainfall sufficient to support normal vege-]|tion must be used, however, to tracking in of mud & snow. 
J tation; however, on occasions it will be necessary pies Saar Ty ss terraces} 5 ovide mats & mudscrapers. 
. to supplement it with sprinkling. where they will reflect summer : for ventiz 
PRECIPITATION Summer is actually drier than winter when you | heat. ane ee oes 
consider the “moisture effectiveness scale.” This is] Surfaces sloping toward house 
based on evaporation rate into the air (due to av|must have special drainage. 
prevailing temps) of moisture falling on ground.| Deep-rooted trees & shrubs will 
obtain sufficient summer mois- 
ture. Shallow plants & lawns 
may need watering at times. 
Annual av snowfall little less than 22”, mainly in Ae ee * ee i. ; 
Jan & Feb. Av in Mar higher than in Dec. 8 se we oat: & Heated closet desirable for win- 
antennas & make sloping walks F ~ 
K Snow generally occurs only 12 days/yr & usually i deivewave i hararions ter wraps. Make it large & pro 
melts quickly—rarely remaining more than 2 or 3], y : ns . |vide ample adjacent space for 
SNOWFALL Keep walks & drives simple in é ae 
days. : --| putting on & taking off bulky 
G 1 fallasaue7n Weaviest cincle outline & smooth surface (if arenes 
SO ee ei occ a ae Li h sine. large in area) to minimize task g : 
snowstorm 28. Ordinary storms much lighter. of snow shoveling. 
About 1/3 of days have some rain or snowfall— Outdoors itineee ace eon 
ele lower ae ge aise meee avis Hoon v enone choles 
c ysets cere, gta ee ore d. ae iy va sudden rain. Porches protected from driving 
ayea ae 7 eee cae pede reba “¢| Abundance of spring & fall} rain are an asset during summer 
or more, about 173 days with at least a trace e blooming flowers & shrubs more] showers. Sheltered terraces in- 
PRECIPITATION |] precipitation. di h ad di Tee tai i 
DAYS Hailstorms infrequent but damaging storms have rewarding than midsummer | dicate _ when entertainment o 
ea varieties because of probable] guests is frequent. 
Flash flooding after thunderstorms frequently dente a Apr, May, Sep, 
occurs. BONG 
1’’ of rain might fall in 7%4 min & there have been 
storms with 7.3” in 24 hrs. ‘To visualize what these Only in locations near rivers or 
intensities mean in the way of possible site & bldg in low spots is there much flood- 
M damage the architect should realize that 1’’ of rain] Drainage channels or under-]ing hazard. The Potomac} 
on a lot 100 ft square would equal 833 cf of water] ground drainage should be pro-| reached a max record stage at 
MAXIMUM weighing about 30 tons. 7.3’’ equals 6081 cf or ap-| vided to prevent soil erosion & | Washington of 19.8 ft in 1936. 
RAINFALL prox 200 tons of water beating down which must] standing pools. Even in the lesser flood of 1942 
go somewhere. “hundreds of homes in George- 
Max pau ges of snow in a 24-hr period is town were flooded”( USWB). 
25”—about 16 psf. 
Attics should be ventilated in 
oe : ie pe et sige ee prevent excessive 
Vv ranges between f. daytime © night- : : rying. osets should be kept 
> time in winter & from 52% daytime to 86% night- Pen aeed high ee row de aire he as possible in fe. 
time in summer. . : mer, particularly at night. 
a ee Lowest recorded ay RH late afternoon in Apr, Nisace caste ctr neil CS erHpeta humidification 
highest early morning in Aug. : quired in winter to avoid ex- 
ne drying stress of 10-25% 
When vapor pressure rises above 15 mm at temps 
in A2 Hot Zone or A3 Warm Zone there is a sensa- 
tion of discomfort & tendency to sweat under calm 
conditions even without active work. Vapor pres- 
sures in the 20’s are unbearable without a breeze & | Evaporation of moisture from 
O below 10 cause a sensation of chilliness even at|trees & other vegetation may 
room temps in the 70’s. ; keep bldg temps near air temps. 
VAPOR For % of all hrs of yr vapor pressure is low (be-}| Evaporative cooling methods 
PRESSURE low 7.9) producing a drying stress on body & ma-| (water film, sprinkling) will 


terials. However only % of hrs of yr are so low as 
to make indoor humidification essential. For third 
4 vapor pressure is in pleasant zone. For final 
Y% (especially Jul & Aug) vapor pressure is in very 
high zone (14.2-26.2 mm) making air conditioning 
or dehumidification most desirable. 


also assist. 
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MOISTURE ANALYSIS 


ROOF 


WALLS 


OPENINGS 


FOUNDATIONS 
& BASEMENT 


Roof material should be 
able to resist long periods 
of continuous dampness 
& quick temp changes 
caused by rain. 

Evaporative cooling sys- 
tem practicable on porch 
roofs. Less useful over 
insulated roofs & a liabil- 
ity over heated parts of 
house in winter. 


Max snow load not likely 
to exceed 16 psf. Flash- 
ing should be adequate to 
prevent freeze-thaw back- 
up under shingle or slate 
roofs. 


Projections & crevices 
that collect moisture 
should be avoided. 
Porous brick, stucco, etc 
should not be used. 
Smooth-surfaced material 
preferable to avoid dis- 
integration due to wet- 
dry swelling & shrinking 
& freeze-thaw action. 


Overhangs should be pro- 
vided over windows to 
permit openings on lee 
side during rains in sum- 
mer. 

Entrances should have 
protection against storms, 
particularly in winter if 
they must be to wind- 
ward. 


Foundation walls should 
be well waterproofed, 
especially near surface. 

Artificial watertable may 
develop in early spring 
due to frozen ground be- 


neath saturated upper 
surface conditions. 
Provide drainage for 


basement window & en- 
trance areaways. 


Thorough caulking essen- 
tial to prevent sifting of 
snow. 


Do not forget winter 
landscape views, ever- 
greens, long shadows, 


etc, when placing picture 
windows. 


Suitable glass covers for 


areaways may simplify 
snow removal & on § 
side provide coldframe 
space. 


esses a a a a ge er aE 


MECHANICAL 


Elaborate irrigation sys- 
tems are unnecessary but 
sufficient hose-bibs should 
be provided for  con- 
venient sprinkling. Outlet 
should have cut-offs for 
winter drainage—must be 
cut off from late Oct to 
early Apr. 


Roof evaporation a seri- 
ous winter heat loss un- 
less roof is insulated. 


Gutters & downspouts 
should handle 1” of rain 
ee Omri, © &,  3//hr 
6’ /day. 


Dark colored walls near 
ground will not show 
splashing. 


Doorsills should be suf- 
ficiently elevated to pro- 
tect against flood damage. 


In shaded areas founda- 


Lightning protection de- 
sirable for radio and/or 
TV antennas. 


Provide adequate under- 
ground storm drainage & 
positive method of keep- 
ing out earth & leaves. 


Exterior of walls should 
be vaporproofed to pre- 
vent inflow of moisture 
if artificial dehumidifica- 
tion is used. 

Interior surfaces should 
be vaporproofed to pre- 
vent outflow of moisture 
during winter. 


To prevent condensation 
in winter, openings should 
be double-glazed, airtight 
&  vaporsealed. Inner 
temp of glass should be 
kept about 52° F when ex- 
terior temp is at min de- 
sign temp of 17° F. 


tion walls will be con- 
tinuously damp, ‘ espe- 
cially near grade in 
winter. 

20% of yr (summer) 
dewpt temps are above 
basement floor temps & 


will cause condensation. 
Radiant heat (possibly 
solar) to 76° F will pro- 
duce 50-80% RH & base- 
ment windows can remain 
open. 
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When vapor differential 
exists, it will move thru 
all openings & even thru 
many porous materials. 
This re-emphasizes value 
of weatherstripping. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


High vapor pressure from 
outside presses into base- 
ments to cause & feed 
condensation. If basement 
wall & floor temps are 
raised above’ external 
dewpoint vapor move- 


ment will be outward. 
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1951 


Summer dehumidification 
beneficial if house is 
closed & exterior of walls 
vaporproofed. 

Shower stalls & laundries 
should have special venti- 
lation to remove moist 
air in summer. 
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Climate & Planning of Settlements 


A.I.A. 1950 Convention Symposium I: Urban & Regional Planning 
Abstract of address by HELMUT E. LANDSBERG, Executive Director, Committee on Geophysics & 
Geography, Research & Development Board, Washington, D. C. 


Fundamental factors 


(Ou: is a basic premise for the 


construction of houses & layout of 

settlements. It was not taste, 
custom or fashion that dictated looks & 
structural elements of houses but hard & 
sometimes cold, sometimes hot facts of 
local climate. In long centuries only 
forms best adapted to environment sur- 
vived. Most ingenious perhaps is in- 
vention of narrow canyon street of desert 
regions, where one row of houses offers 
shade protection to next & where wall 
surface exposed to solar radiation is kept 
to minimum. 


Gadgets vs Climate 


In modern times century-tested tradi- 
tions in design have been neglected. In 
the past, people rarely moved great dis- 
tances but in last century great migra- 
tions have occurred. People transplanted 
styles of houses, well adapted to original 
home area, to regions for which they 
were often completely unsuited. Tech- 
nical developments in heating, air condi- 
tioning & materials industries seemed to 
make planning for climatic conditions 
less necessary. Fighting environment 
with gadgets, however, requires heavy 
capital investments & continuous annual 
expenditures. May be fashionable but 
hardly smart. Do not advocate return to 
primitive life & abandonment of modern 
technology which makes life easier «& 
more comfortable but insist on more 
intelligent use of such factors. If 
climatic factor is neglected you later find 
mistakes that are costly if not impossible 
to remedy. 


Fatal imbalance 


Lethal air pollution at Donora, Penn- 
sylvania, due to disregard of climatic 
facts in planning. ‘Town was located 
near natural resources & communications 
without consideration of topography « 
climate. Twenty people died and 43% 
of population (5900) fell ill as result 
of smog during an unfavorable set of 
weather conditions, 

In planning it is important to balance 
all factors. Not just one weather fac- 
tor, sunshine for instance, but all the 
elements of climate. 


Microclimate 


Every hill, every forest, every water 
surface causes local modifications of 
climate. These small-scale differences 
are referred to as microclimate. ‘To 
some extent they are amenable to arti- 
ficial changes—for better or for worse. 
Desirable windbreaks, shade trees, sur- 
faces with a favorable reaction to radia- 
tion may be eliminated by a few sweeps 
of an ill-planned bull-dozer campaign. 

The long list of climatic factors to 
be considered includes annual «& di- 
urnal variations, as well as frequency 
distributions, of air temperature, humid- 
ity, solar radiation, cloudiness, wind di- 
rection & speed, to name the most im- 
portant ones. In adding some micro- 
climatic touches to the broader scale 
treatment we are not pioneers. Micro- 
climate is nothing new to orchardists & 
horticulturists who have often observed 
and used such phenomena as the drain- 
ing of cold air into depressions during 
the night. 


Microclimate study of Washington, D. C. 


An enormous amount of data exists on 
local weather conditions for Washing- 
ton, as well as for many other cities, in 
U. S. Weather Bureau sources* A re- 
view of typical seasonal conditions estab- 
lishes that in planning buildings for this 
area we want to: 


(1) minimize summer heat 

(2) reduce effects of solar radiation on 
summer afternoons 

(3) take advantage of summer winds 
from S & SW 

(4) protect ourselves against cold, 


strong NW winds of winter. 


Fortunately these are not mutually in- 
compatible requirements but this is not 
always the case & compromises of cli- 
matic benefits must be added to those of 
best views, economy, etc. In terms of 
terrain & vegetation these postulates 
lead to: 


(1) a lower slope position, protected 
from sources of air pollution, where 
we can take advantage of cool air 
drainage. 


(2) deciduous shade trees to W & SW 
for protection against summer sun 
yet giving benefit of winter radia- 
tion after leaves have fallen. 

free access for SW & S winds to 
afford summer ventilation. 

terrain protection & dense ever- 
green vegetation to NW to reduce 
NW winter winds. 


(3) 
(4) 


Topographic maps, aerial photographs 
& site reconnaissance will aid in selection 
of suitable SE slopes. Major thorofares 
for a development should run from SW 
to NE in order to give maximum sweep 
to summer breezes. Cross-streets from | 
NW to SE should be short & offset so _ 
that cold winds will find as many ob- — 
stacles in their path as possible. ‘This 
reinforces effect of a ridge & hedges 


-to NW. Variation in site and building 


plans will provide more opportunity for — 
imaginative use of microclimatic condi- © 
tions than a gridiron plan of identical 
houses. In this example, houses on NW- 
SE streets should have protective shields 
on NW side, such as garages or utility 
rooms. On SE side of thru streets & 
SW side of short streets it would be 
preferable to have living rooms face the 
backs of lots, perhaps using L- « U- 
shaped plans. 

The right site & correct microclimatic 
planning in the Washington area will 
find advantages in from 5° to 10° lower 
temperatures than downtown on summer 
nights &, with proper shading, from 2° 
to 40° lower daytime maximum tempera- 
tures than downtown. In winter, wind 
speeds can be reduced by 30-50% by 
dense hedges & adjacent structures. This 
results in fuel economies. 


Large-scale work 


Microclimatic studies should not stop 
with individual houses or small subdi- 
vision. ‘They can & should be made in 
larger-scale city planning either when 
redevelopment or new work is consid- 
ered. They affect zoning, particularly 
industrial and recreational areas, water 
surfaces, parking lots, street widths & 
directions & building heights. 


* The Climatic Handbook for Washington, D. C. Weather Bureau Technical Paper No. 8. 235p illus. 1949. Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, Washington 25, $1.00. 
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Protection of Small Buildings against High Velocity Winds 


Abstract of Bulletin No. 28, Florida Engineering & Industrial Experiment Station, by Robert A. 
Thompson, Head Professor of Aeronautical Engineering, University of Florida, Gainesville. 
Sept. 1949 52p Diagrams, tables, photos, bibliography 25c 


URRICANE DAMAGE to buildings 
H varies according to degree of ex- 
; posure & type of construction. 
Roof losses are common, due to negative 
pressures created by wind passing over 
building. | 

This report of a series of wind-tunnel 
tests of four small building models 
emphasizes importance of negative pres- 
sures, which occur more frequently than 
positive pressures. Common frame con- 


FRAME CONSTRUCTION 


Wall Footings: 
One 5%” 


16” wide x 10” thick reinf concrete 


struction is less able to withstand such 
negative forces than positive ones. Out- 
side sheathing under positive pressure 
places no loads on nailing, but does under 
negative pressure. Positive roof pres- 
sures merely add to gravity loads. Max- 
imum negative pressures on roof re- 
sulted when wind blew directly on end 
of models, 

Emergency or built-in venting may 
prevent build-up of destructive negative 


pressure. One of two similar adjacent 
hangars was vented by removal of ap- 
proximately 150 sf of upper gable wall 
& came through a storm which moved 
entire roof of other hangar & wrecked 
its concrete-block side-walls. (Construc- 
tion of a building on stilts also minimizes 
effects of negative pressures. ) 

Another type of negative pressure 
which may affect tightly enclosed struc- 
tures is a rapid barometric change. A 


CONCRETE BLOCK 


Wall Footings: 


steel bar in each lower 


corner with 3” minimum cover 


12” x 12” reinforced concrete 


Vertical steel hooked into footings 


Piers 7’-0” oc maximum 


Pier Footings: 


Sills: 


20” x 20” x 10” concrete 


4” x 6” bolted to piers or founda- 


tion. If jointed, secure each end 


4” bolts embedded 7” minimum 


Concrete: 


with large flat washer under head 
for anchorage in concrete 


Columns: 


DEE GALESENGSH OO 


Brace at all angles 


Diagonal sheathing 


Joists: : 
ternate joists 


Rafters: IO” oe 


firmly nailed 
joists & plate. Metal anchor (rafter 


Provide metal joist anchors for al- 


to ceiling 
‘Tie-beams: 


to plate) for alternate rafters 


A-type braces & diagonal anchoring 
braces from center of rafter span 
to ceiling joists below 


Roof Coverings: 


Fasten securely to sheathing 


Double-secure edges of roll roofing 
to prevent tearing loose 
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20” wide x 10” thick 

One 58” steel bar in each lower 
corner with 3” minimum cover 
Average compressive strength: 


700 psi gross cross-sectional area 
for 114” shell thickness (or 


over) 
1000 psi for less than 144” shell 
Water absorption 10% max in 24- 


hr immersion test 


2000 psi 
strength 


minimum compressive 


At all corners & at 20’ maximum 
spacing on side walls 


Four 5%” vertical rods in column 
corners with 2” minimum cover 


yy” ties 12” oc 
Pour with ends of spandrel wall 


sections acting as forms to provide 


bond for blocks 


8” x 12” horizontal beam in top 
perimeter of all masonry walls be- 
low each tier of floor or ceiling 
joists or on top of walls to form 
a coping 


Four 58” horizontal bars in corners 
with 27 minimum cover 


Roof & ceiling joist anchors em- 
bedded in tie-beams 
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Typical diagrams of wind tunnel tests of model house WITH eaves. 
Note relatively low negative pressure on roof with wind at 60° & 90° 


SOUND CONSTRUCTION 
NOTES 


e SIZE & REINFORCEMENT OF 
FOUNDATION & PIERS 


e ADEQUATE CONNECTIONS BE- 
TWEEN FOUNDATIONS & SILLS 


e ANCHORING OF ROOF & CEIL- 
ING FRAMING TO SIDE WALLS 


@e SECURE ATTACHMENT OF 
ROOF COVERINGS & SIDINGS 


@ CONCRETE & MASONRY BLOCK 
STRENGTH 


@ PROVISIONS FOR VERTICAL 
COLUMNS & TIE-BEAMS FOR 
HOLLOW WALL STRUCTURES 


e PROVISIONS FOR PLATE AT- 
TACHMENT BOLTS OR ROOF & 
CEILING JOIST ANCHORS IN 
POURING TIE-BEAMS IN EX- 
TERIOR MASONRY WALLS 


@ INSTALLATION OF SHUTTERS 
TO COVER GLASS WINDOWS 


1947 Florida storm, for example, caused 
a drop in barometric pressure in 4 hours 
equivalent to a 74 psf pressure acting 
outward on the walls of an airtight en- 
closure. Fortunately most buildings 
have considerable leakage, but this ex- 
ploding effect due to barometric changes 
undoubtedly has contributed to some 
building failures. (It has often been 
noted in cyclones. ) 

Since hurricane winds blow in a circu- 
lar path around a moving storm center it 
is possible that winds may blow from any 
direction. Buildings in hurricane coun- 
try must be designed to withstand winds 
from any quarter. (This bulletin, 
incidentally, has a remarkable photograph 
of a radar screen showing approach of 
a hurricane 100 miles away.) 

Wind tunnel tests in this project (51 
mph constant velocity) revealed a con- 
siderable reduction of negative pres- 
sures on a roof which overhung its 
sidewalls, compared with one without 
eaves, 

Static pressures were measured by a 
manometer with 32 connections to holes 
in all exposed surfaces of each model. 
‘Tests were made with 4 different angles 
of wind incidence for each model. Re- 
sults are shown in tables & diagrams 
with vector arrows showing positive & 
negative pressures & relative magnitudes 
for each station. A separate communi- 
cation from the author reports that no 
comparative tests of full-scale structures 


have been possible so far, so that there 
are no available data on relative actual 
wind yelocities indicated by these studies 
using this particular wind tunnel at 
51 mph. 

The bulletin includes recommenda- 

tions for sound wind-resistant construc- 
tion of frame & concrete-block buildings. 
Although it is not usually possible to 
take advantage of these in buildings 
already built, in some cases roof rafters 
may be accessible for anchoring & porch 
columns can be tied down. Data are 
minimum suggestions for small resi- 
dences. 
_ Storm shutters for all glass windows 
& doors should be designed for 30 psf 
forces acting in or out, &, if not built 
in place for combination use as sunshades, 
should be easily identified, attached & 
stored conveniently. 

Proper nailing is essential & reader is 
referred to the excellent pamphlet 
“Technique of House Nailing” (Hous- 
ing & Home Finance Agency), available 
from Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington 25, D. C., for 15c. 


Reference 


Hurricanes 


By I. R. Tannerhill 
Princeton University Press 1945. 
Contains complete bibliography. 


Typical diagrams of wind tunnel tests of model house WITHOUT eaves. 


Note high negative pressures on roof. 
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Compare with diagrams above 
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Strength Without Weight 


An address delivered by Welton Becket, Ae 


November 2, 1950 


OMEBODY (who evidently believed 
S in simplified spelling) once spoke 

of the three E’s of architecture as 
Esthetics, Efficiency and Economy. We 
hear a lot—and talk a lot—about the 
first two but we are as a profession still 
a little reluctant to discuss our work in 
terms of dollars and cents. Yet today— 
especially today—the cost of a com- 
mercial building is as important as its 
design or its function. To the client 
it is often more important. ‘Can this 
building be made to pay?” he wants to 
know. “Can it compete with structures 
built prior to World War II at half 
the cost?” It is the architect who must 
find the answer to these questions. 

There are three obvious ways to lower 
construction costs. One is to reduce 
labor costs. Another is to reduce ma- 
terial costs. The third is to lower the 
quality of the building. Apart from 
ethical considerations, this last alterna- 
tive immediately reveals itself as a false 
economy, for the excessive and inevitable 
maintenance and repair bills will soon 
nullify the original savings. “There 
seems little likelihood that labor or ma- 
terial costs are going to drop in the im- 
mediate future, and in any case we can 
not sit around and wait for that to hap- 
pen. 

So, by the process of elimination, we 
are left with the only possible solution: 
to lower building costs by using less 
labor and material without sacrifice of 
quality. 

We know costs have risen! But which 
costs have risen most? In a survey made 
by our office we learned that, while the 
over-all construction costs showed an in- 
crease of 90% over a period of years, 
the cost-increase in the 46 separate op- 
erations that comprise a building job 
showed a wide and significant variation. 
Linoleum, for instance, was up only 46% 
but carpentry was up 185%. Metal 
lath was up 44%, plumbing 286%. 
Rubber tile and acoustical tile showed 
no perceptible rise at all, but forms had 
risen 320% in cost! 

Our attack was then levelled at those 
specific items showing the greatest per- 
centage of gain. Heavyweight concrete 
and fireproofing, with all the attendant 
wooden framework, was naturally our 
primary target. The fact that the 
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weight of the concrete necessitated an 
excessively heavy steel frame strength- 
ened our conviction that this was the 
enemy; too much structural steel was 
going into modern structures. 

At the time our firm had been com- 
tnissioned to design two office buildings 
in Los Angeles, each containing ap- 
proximately 500,000 sf, one for the Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corporation and the other 
for the Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Together they provided a double- 
barreled opportunity to bring down our 
game—the weight and cost of modern 
commercial buildings. 

Lightweight construction is not new 
and wasn’t then. Cinders, haydite, rock- 
lite, pumice, vermiculite and other ma- 
terials have been used as aggregates for 
lightweight construction in ships, bridges 
and other building for more than 30 
years, and have proved structurally 
sound. During the last five or ten years, 
moreover, the use of lightweight con- 
crete, gunite, vermiculite and perlite for 
floor fill, plaster and fire protection 
has been rapidly expanding. But prior 
to the construction of Prudential and 
General Petroleum, the use of lght- 
weight concrete and gunite on major 
structures had been rather limited in ex- 
tent. 

Recognizing the advantages of dead- 
weight reduction in a building, we then 
proceeded with our investigations of the 
economics and structural soundness of 
building with a minimum of weight. 

We and our engineers determined that 
there were available in Southern Cali- 
fornia at least four different lightweight 
aggregate materials worthy of considera- 
tion. Our engineer conferred with the 
producers of each of these materials and, 
as a result, set up a program of extensive 
laboratory tests to determine the proper- 
ties of concrete produced with each ag- 
gregate. The Smith-Emery Laboratories 
of Los Angeles conducted these tests in 
close collaboration with him. 

The laboratories were instructed to 
conduct a series of tests using four light- 
weight aggregate materials and three dif- 
ferent admixtures. The tests were to be 
conducted on a constant slump of 414” 
and the design mixes set up to produce a 
concrete having a 28-day ultimate com- 
pressive strength of 2,500 psi. The fol- 
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lowing determinations were to be made: 


Quantity of cement per cu yd of 
concrete 
Water/cement ratio 
Workability 
‘Tendency to segregate 
Compressive strengths—7 days and 28 
days 
Concrete weight pcf as tested and dry 
weight 
Modulus of elasticity 
Shrinkage 
Water absorption 
Modulus of rupture 
Pull-out bond strengths on: 
Vertical bars 
Bottom horizontal bars 
Top horizontal bars 
Bleeding of the concrete 
Effects of each admixture as compared 
to concrete wherein no admixture 
is used. 


Just prior to and during the time of 
preliminary planning of these two build- 
ings, the local building code was revised 
to permit the use of vermiculite plaster 
as fire protection for the entire structural 
frame of a Type 1 building. ‘The ap- 
proval of vermiculite plaster fire protec- 
tion for columns was not given until too 
late to incorporate this feature in the 
General Petroleum Building design. 

We eliminated deep reveals and heavy 
masonry walls and piers wherever pos- 
sible. Six-foot-depth spandrels made pos- 
sible the use of light steel trusses to sup- 
port the tributary floor and wall loads 
and to resist the lateral forces due to 
wind and earthquake. Incidentally, these 
deep spandrel trusses reduced the unsup- 
ported length of wall columns by 40%, 
with a like reduction in the bending 
moments induced in these columns by 
seismic forces. 

As a further step in the effort to re- 
duce dead-weights and construction costs, 
the three street-front walls and the fire 
protection of the steel frame therein were 
constructed of lightweight gunite blown 
against steeltex backing attached to the 
structural members. The gunite was 
placed as a hollow envelope of two-inch 
shells on both the inner and outer faces 
of the steel spandrel trusses and other 
structural members of the frame. ‘This 
construction resulted in dead-weight sav- 
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ing in these structural walls of approxi- 
mately 50% and largely eliminated the 
use of normal forms, 

The General Petroleum Building, if 
designed and constructed as had _ here- 
tofore been the general practice, namely, 
using stone concrete and heavy wall con- 
struction, would have required approxi- 
mately 5,000 tons of structural steel. The 
structural steel in the building is actually 
3,800 tons. Considerable other savings 
were effected in form work, reinforcing 
steel and the footings of the building. 

The Prudential Building stands 100 ft 
from the famous La Brea Tar Pits, home 
of the California dinosaurs and _ saber- 
tooth tigers. We made eight test holes 
100 ft deep to test the condition of the 
soil under actual loading conditions. The 
tests showed that the foundation should 
rest as high as possible, as the asphalt 
content of the soil increased with the 
depth. In the two years since its con- 
struction there has been no measurable 
amount of settlement. 


Cost Savings 


The average cost of fire protection 
of structural steel beams with concrete is 
from 1% to 2 times the cost of the 
structural steel beam itself laid down in 
the fabricator’s yard prior to the costs 
of fabrication and erection. The weight 
of stone-concrete fire protection for an 
18” beam is 225 plf of beam. This fire- 
proofing weight is reduced to only 25 
plf by the use of vermiculite-plaster 
fire protection. ‘The saving in weight, 
assuming beams to be spaced at 8-ft cen- 
ters, is 25 psf of the building area. 
Furthermore, the 225 plf is 10% of the 
carrying capacity of the 18’ beam on a 
25-ft span. It also developed that ver- 
miculite-plaster fire protection can be 
provided for a cost of less than the cost 
of forms required for concrete fire pro- 
tection. 

Realizing that lightweight concrete 
costs considerably more per cubic yard 
than stone concrete, we made a thorough 
study as to the economics of the use of 
lightweight concrete. We found that 
our dead-weight reduction in these build- 
ings effected a saving in the structural 
steel of at least 1,000 tons in each build- 
ing. Our estimates indicated that there 
would be about 12,000 yds of lightweight 
concrete in the General Petroleum Build- 
ing and 14,000 yds in the Prudential 
Building. Basing our analysis on the 
structural steel cost of $180 per ton 
erected, and a premium cost of $5 per 
yard for the lightweight concrete, it de- 
veloped that there was an anticipated 
saving of approximately $180,000 in the 
cost of structural steel of each of the 
two buildings, whereas the premium to 
be paid for lightweight concrete was only 
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$60,000 on the General Petroleum 
Building and $70,000 on the Prudential 
Insurance Building. 

Considerable additional savings, which 
we have not attempted to estimate, were 
effected in the reinforcing steel and the 
footings of the buildings. 

I have discussed these buildings of 
ours not as exponents but simply as ex- 
amples, familiar to me, of lightweight 
construction. I sincerely hope the time 
will come when these two buildings will 
be considered very primitive examples; 
for the fight has just begun. 

Today there is enormous interest in 
lightweight techniques. ‘There are re- 
search grants and testing programs es- 
tablished to investigate the use of light- 
weight aggregates in the construction 
field. But so far all of these develop- 
ments and their applications are limited 
to the structural and fire-protection parts 
of the buildings, which represent 30% 
of the total construction cost and 50% 
of the dead-weight of the average office 
building. Another 25 to 30% of the 
building cost is in the mechanical and 
electrical systems, where little, if any, 
reduction in weight can be anticipated. 
But how about the other 40%—or more 
—in dollars and in dead-weight that goes 
to make up the finished building? 


Building Code Recognition 


If those responsible for our building 
codes can be made to recognize and ac- 
knowledge the recent development in 
materials and the new methods of con- 
struction, and if we are permitted to de- 
sign and construct buildings with reason- 
able factors of safety consistent with the 
anticipated loading force and fire hazards, 
we should be able to go a long way to- 
wards saving millions of more dollars 
for our clients. 

Theoretically, building codes are in- 
tended to provide a minimum standard 
of construction for the health and safety 
of the public and to provide against major 
conflagrations or disaster. Isn’t it 
natural to assume that the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the National 
Bureau of Standards have recognized 
these requirements in their published 
recommendations? 

Let us consider the major items, other 
than the structural frame and floor sys- 
tems, which contribute most to the dead- 
weight of the building, namely, walls, 
partitions, fire protection and ceilings. 

The ordinary concrete or masonry wall 
with architectural facing and plaster in- 
terior weighs about 150 psf. A struc- 
turally sound and equally good-looking 
wall with 2-hour fire resistance rating 
need not weigh, at the most, more than 
90 psf and would cost considerably less. 

Partitions can be divided into two main 
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classifications: those enclosing hatchways 
and shafts, or which surround the means 
of egress for the occupant; and those 
which subdivide the general floor areas. 

The first of these classes should, of 
course, have adequate fire-resistive rating. 
The second class should be of noncom- 
bustible material; but why a fire-resistive 
rating, when they could all be omitted 
in practically any code? 

As to fire protection of the particular 
members of the frame, why do we have 
individual-member protection at high 
cost and of considerable weight if the 
ceiling construction rates an adequate 
fire-resistant period? “Then, again, why 
have heavy lath and plastered ceiling it 
the floor system itself provides the fire 
protection? 

Some of you may want to ask why I 
talk about things that are obviously im- 
possible. It’s up to you, however, as 
part of the construction industry, to 
make them possible by effecting changes 
in your various building ordinances. I 
cite the Los Angeles City Code partic- 
ularly as to the modified Type 2 Build- 
ing and also as to its provisions for fire 
protection in Type 1 Building, as an ex- 
ample of what can be done. It has 
taken several years for forward-think- 
ing members of the construction industry 
and a tremendous amount of effort and 
research on the part of the Board of 
Building and Safety Commissioners to 
effect these sensible code revisions. 


Appearance and Planning Factors 


One of the interesting byproducts of 
lightweight construction is its correspond- 
ing influence upon the outward appear- 
ance of contemporary store buildings. To 
the merchandising world, however, the 
still more important effect is that achieved 
on the interior. 
columns, piercing thin slabs of concrete, 
provide merchandising areas with a max- 
imum of usable floor space and with 
floor-wide visibility for the customer. 
Merchandising layout possibilities are 
multiplied almost endlessly by these open 
conditions. Departmental and_ store- 
wide flexibility becomes possible, even 
within the present-day limitations of 
cumbersome fixtures. 

But, in the larger picture, these are 
details. The perfection and official ac- 
ceptance of lightweight construction 
techniques can in time alter building as 
we know it and, with it, our civilization 
itself. Today we are again at the uneasy 
brink of war. We hope for the best 
but must prepare for the worst. And 
what economies can be effected in vital 
materiel and even more vital man-power 
may in time prove a critical advantage. 
By saving weight we may be able to save 
a great deal else besides. 
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Slim lightweight steel ~ 


A.1.A.—N.A.H.B. Program Launched 


HE GROUNDWORK for a collabora- 
tive program to improve the quality 

of site planning and design of 
large-scale housing developments was 
initiated by a conference between Presi- 
dent Ralph Walker and Second Vice- 
_ President Kenneth Wischmeyer for The 
Institute, and ‘Thomas P. Coogan, 
President of the National Association of 
Home Builders, immediately following 


the Washington Convention of The In- , 


stitute. After the appointment of The 
Institute's Committee for Collaboration 
with NAHB, and the appointment of a 
similar committee of NAHB members 
located in the same regions as The 
Institute committee-men, a midsummer 
preparatory meeting again brought to- 
gether Presidents Walker and Coogan, 
with Chairman Wischmeyer, Vice 
Chairman Highland, Pennell of Phila- 
delphia, Builder Daniel and staff rep- 
resentatives of both organizations. ‘This 
meeting devised and gave tentative ap- 
proval to an agenda and statement of 
principles for consideration by the full 
membership of both committees, at a 
meeting held in Houston in October in 
conjunction with a Regional Conven- 
tion of NAHB. Preparations for the 
October meeting were further advanced 
by local conferences of A.I.A. and 
NAHB Committee members in several 
regions. 


Houston Meeting 


The Houston meeting, at which the 
architects were represented by 100% 
attendance of The Institute's Commit- 
tee, was a very successful and stimulat- 
ing affair. In the course of two days 
The Institute Committee met twice as 
a committee and had two joint sessions 
with the NAHB Committee and with 
some of the national officers of the 
builders’ organization. 

The program of principles and activi- 
ties proposed by the preparatory meet- 
ing was adopted unanimously by both 
organizations with only minor modifica- 
tions, this program having been approved 
by The Institute’s Board of Directors at 
its September meeting upon recommenda- 
tion of Kenneth Wischmeyer, Second 
Vice President and Chairman of the col- 
laborating committee. 


The Program 


Common Grounds 

- Profitable for merchant builder to work 
with an architect. 

Conversely,—profitable for an architect 
to work with merchant builder. 

Ultimate objective—quality of product 
for public benefit. 
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Share responsibility to community to 
provide better living accommodations 
and surroundings. 

Education 

—of members of both groups and others 
involved :—Merchant Builder; Archi- 
tect; Public; Government Agencies; 
Institutional Investors. 

Big Business 

Recognition of fact that home building 
is big business. 

Product Design 

Recognition of fact that design for this 
market is product design. 

Services—Potential range of services 
rendered by architect in collaboration 
with the home builder. 

Market analysis—costs 

Land _ planning—landscaping 
guished from site engineering) 

Unit planning & design 

Structural and material analysis (new 
materials and methods, sources of sup- 
ply) 

Color direction—exterior and interior 

Renderings—display drawings 

Supervision—interpretive or 
(not policing) 

Joint conferences (architect and home 
builder) with F.H.A., V.A. and other 
official agencies 

Range of Operations—Recognition of 
several types of home building opera- 
tions 

Volume (large development) 

Semi-independent (e.g. $15,000 to $20,- 
000 range) 

Custom contractor 
dependent houses 5 

Contractor—bidding on architect cus- 
tom-designed projects 

Fabricators — (prefabricators) — entire 
or parts 

Other Industry Groups—joint relations 
with other elements of industry, e.g., 
manufacturers, on dimensions, stand- 
ards, etc, 

Financial A gencies—Joint consultations 
with financial agencies re general 
policies (distinct from professional 
services on projects ) 

Governmental Agencies—Joint consul- 
tations with governmental agencies at 
national and local levels re legislation, 
administration and interpretations 
(distinct from professional services 
on projects) 

Fees 

Principles—Royalty, Percentage, Hourly 
rate, Lump sum 

Survey types of practice and fees in vari- 
ous areas 

Fees should be self-supporting in com- 
petitive situations 
The joint meetings in Houston were 


(distin- 


advisory 


home builder—in- 
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epochal and highly significant in the 
recognition of the magnitude, geographic 
range, and social significance and the 
phys.cal and dollar volume of the prob- 
tems to be faced. “There were remark- 
able testimonies of improved products, 
smooth cooperation and mutually profit- 
able operations by pairs of satisfied 
builder-clients and satisfied architects 
such as Builder Johnson of Niagara Falls 
and Architect Highland of Buffalo, 
Builder Coogan and Architect Parker 
of Miami. There were enthusiastic 
statements by such representative de- 
velopment builders as Brockbank of 
Salt Lake who said that he had never 
built without architectural services, and 
Balch of Seattle who testified that he had 
always used architects of the highest 
professional reputation and considered 
their fees reasonable and the best invest- 
mcnt in his extensive enterprises. 


Gloves Off 


‘There was, however, no pulling of 
punches regarding the shortcomings of 
both architects and builders in their per- 
formance and quality of resulting work. 
The scale and range of the general prob- 
lem was epitomized in comments such 
as; “One bad doorknob is bad—1000 
bad doorknobs is a catastrophe’; and 
the observation that “‘More slums are 
be.ng built in Texas than we ever got 
rid of’—‘There is so much for each 
architect to learn, especially on costs’— 
“The average architect beginning to 
work in this field designs too many re- 
entrant angles and costly, details’— 
“Without good planning, some builders 
will spend $700 of building costs to save 
$300 of earth moving’—‘“‘A ‘real bar- 
gain’ in architectural services may be a 
costly mistake if it is not enough for the 
needed services’ —‘“The architectural 
profession should not be blamed for the 
inferior work of the ‘captive’ or ‘stooge’ 
architect” —‘“The architect should be 
willing to admit errors:and accept sug- 
gestions from .craftsmen”—‘Appraisers 
and old-fashioned bankers are too far 


behind. Some bankers have spent their 
lives saying ‘No’.” 
Objectives 

The objectives of architect-home- 


builder collaboration were summarized 
in Yost’s statement :—‘“To build a house 
cheaply means nothing; to build eco- 
nomically a practical, attractive house 
means everything;’ and Highland’s 
statement that “It is not the function 
of the architect-builder team to produce 
the most salable house; it is their func- 
tion to produce the most livable, well- 
built, salable house.” 

It was repeatedly emphasized and 
unanimously agreed that the objective 
is not a plan service, but rather profes- 
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sional services adapted to the special 
nature of this part of the building mar- 
ket. It was recognized that if the pro- 
fession is to render adequate service in 
in this extensive and important field, it 
must be approached in a manner similar 
to product design. The service differs 
from customary architectural services 
in at least two important respects: 

a) It is design for mass or quantity 
production; 

b) It is a service rendered to the 
producer, not directly to the pur- 
chaser or ultimate customer. The 
builder is both client and con- 
tractor. 


Advisory—Not Authoritative 


It was repeatedly emphasized that all 
activities of these two committees are 
essentially advisory and educational, and 
not authoritative with respect to each 
other or to their national organizations. 
The question of fees was the last item 
on the agenda and received the least at- 
tention. It is generally agreed that fees 
will have to be a matter of adjustment 
in each locality according to many vari- 
ables in the nature and extent of the 
services and the size of projects. 


Austerity May Not Be Detrimental 

The significance of this program in 
relation to the legal and financial strin- 
gency of the immediate future was em- 
phasized by numerous comments: “De- 
sign has become a competitive element”’ 
(Coogan); “Now anything will sell. 
Soon there will be a tight market which 
will be favorable to good builders and 
good architects” (Balch); ‘“Tightened 
credit plays into this program—there 
will be much keener competition”’ 
(Daniel); “Design is the most im- 
portant selling item’ (Brockbank). 

The activities of the committees will 
be carried on mostly at the local level. 
The national organizations’ headquarters 
will compile and publish anonymous case 
histories of satisfactory collaboration and 
procedures, and assist in national pub- 
licity and governmental contacts. 


Wide Experience 


There was ample evidence that many 
architects, including practically all mem- 
bers of The Institute’s Committee, had 
made a serious study and gained extensive 
experience in this field. It was recognized 
that since the large builder controls many 
thousands of dwelling units and is there- 
by an important factor in the physical 
aspects of urban communities, the pro- 
fessional and technical approach to this 
large factor of the building industry will 
serve to bring the building industry more 
into line with the technology, the econ- 
omy and the social and planning stand- 
ards of this era. 
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Members of the AIA Committee 

K. E. Wischmeyer, Chairman 
Louis) 

J. N. Highland, Jr., Vice-Chairman 
(Buffalo) 


Walter J. Brach (New York) 

Hubert H. Crane (Ft. Worth) 

Alfred B. Parker (Miami, Fla.) 

H. B. Pennell (Wynnewood, Pa.) 
Geo. D. Riddle (Glendale, Calif.) 
David B. Runnells (Kansas City, Mo.) 


Hugh A. Stubbins, Jr., 
Mass. ) 


Lawrence G. Waldron (Seattle, Wash. ) 
L. Morgan Yost (Kenilworth, LI.) 


(St! 


(Lexington, 


- Members of the NAHB Committee 


Clark Daniel, Chairman (Washington, 
bey) 

Joseph Vatterott (Florissant, Mo.) 

Walter S. Johnson (Niagara Falls, 
NieYe) 

Joseph Driskell (Ft. Worth) 

John Taylor (Kansas City, Mo.) 

Albert Balch (Seattle, Wash.) 

Franklin L. Burns (Denver, Colo.) 

Emmanuel M. Spiegel (New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.) 

Cy Williams (Roslyn, L. I., N. Y.) 

H. Morton Robbins (Chicago) 

Alan E. Brockbank (Salt Lake City) 

W. P. Atkinson (Midwest City, Okla.) 

Clark B. Sundin (Worcester, Mass.) 

Paul L. Burkhard (Glendale, Calif.) 


Technical News 


The 1951 Product Literature Competition 


1949 and 1950, The Institute and 

The Producers’ Council jointly 
sponsor a 1951 Product Literature Com- 
petition. 


; preoues THE CUSTOM adopted in 


The Purposes 


The purposes of the Competition are 
(a) to acknowledge excellence in product 
literature directed to architects and (b) 
to aid manufacturers in increasing the 
effectiveness of such literature. 

The competition is open to all man- 
ufacturers of building materials and 
equipment. All entries must be re- 
ceived by March 15, 1951. To be eligible, 
the product literature must have been 
produced since January 1, 1949, except 
for Class I literature which must be cur- 
rently available. 


Classifications 


Awards will be made to three classes 
of literature 

Crass I. Literature concerned pri- 
marily with basic technical information. 

Includes manuals, handbooks, and any 
material offering principally general in- 
formation on design, specification, 
methods of application, standards of 
workmanship, maintenance, and the like, 
with regard to a class or type of product, 
where the emphasis is upon the problem 
of where and how to use the product to 
best advantage, rather than on the merits 
of a particular make. This does not 
imply that the publication may not be 
that of an individual manufacturer, nor 
that mention may not be made of the 
specific application of the general princi- 
ples to his own product. 

Crass IT. Literature offering technical 
information confined to the particular 
products of a single manufacturer. 


Includes catalogs, catalog-manuals or 
combinations of product data with data 
on use and application, wherein emphasis 


is centered primarily on the products of . 


an individual manufacturer. 

Crass III. Literature of primarily 
promotional nature. 

Includes any literature of intentionally 
less complete nature—sheets and short 
folders such as reminders, 
ments, testimonials, test data, case his- 
tories, or other information supplemental 
to Classes I and II, intended to keep the 
manufacturer’s name in the architect’s 
attention. While promotional, it must 
be informative, educational, and directed 
to architects rather than the trade or the 
general public. 

The Jury of Awards will make the 
final determination of the class in which 
each entry will be judged. 


Entries and Nominations 


Entries in the competition will be re- 
ceived direct from manufacturers or their 
advertising agencies and from individual 
members or Chapters of The American 
Institute of Architects. 

a) Manufacturers or their agencies 
may enter one or more piecés of 
their own literature by sending 
three samples of each entry ad- 
dressed as follows: Technical Di- 
rector, The Producers’ Council, 
Inc., 1001 Fifteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. A fee of 
$10.00 shall accompany the entry 
or entries of each manufacturer or 
organization. Payment of the 
above fee will entitle the entrant 
to a copy of the report of the Jury 
of Awards. 

b) Individual architects or The In- 


stitute Chapters may nominate one 
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announce- ~ 


or more pieces for the competition 
by letter reference addressed to De- 
partment of Education and Re- 
search, The American Institute of 
Architects, 1741 New York Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
The Institute will then request the 
Producers’ Council to secure the 
necessary sample from the manu- 
facturer subject to payment of fee 
as mentioned above. 

The Jury of Awards will be in- 
formed of the number of times that 
any publication is nominated by 
architects or by The Institute’s 
Chapters. 


The Jury of Awards 


The Jury of Awards will consist of 
five architects appointed by The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 


The Awards 


In each class a limited number of 
Certificates of Merit will be awarded. 
Certificates of Exceptional Merit may be 
awarded, at the discretion of the Jury 
of Awards, but their number is limited 
to three, one in each class. 

At the discretion of the Jury of 
Awards, Honorable Mentions may also 
be awarded in limited number, for the 
purpose of giving recognition to some 
feature of a publication which does not 
demonstrate the overall excellence re- 
quired to justify a Certificate of Merit. 


Announcement of Awards 


Awards will be announced and pre- 
sented during the Annual Convention 
of The American Institute of Architects, 
in May 1951, and the literature receiving 
awards will be placed on exhibition at 
the Convention. 


Report of the Jury of Awards 


In addition to anouncing the selections, 
the Jury of Awards will prepare a state- 
ment analyzing their reactions to the 
material submitted, with particular at- 
tention to that which receives an award, 
together with such further comment as 
they believe will assist the producers of 
building product literature in making 
their publications directed to architects 
more welcome and more effective. 


Requirements 


1. All entries and nominations must be 
received prior to March 15, 1951. 

2. All literature submitted must have 
been produced and be dated subse- 
quent to January 1, 1949, except 
Class’: I which must be currently 
available. Material that has received 
an award in a previous Product Lit- 
erature Competition shall be eligible 
for consideration if nominated in the 
1951 Competition. 
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3. Class I and II only. 

a) Literature intended for filing 
shall fit standard letter file. It is 
strongly urged that pieces in- 
tended for standard letter file 
carry the appropriate A.I.A. file 
number in such location as to aid 
in filing the material. Presence 
of an A.I.A. file number is not 
compulsory, but will be given ap- 
propriate weight by the Jury. 

b) Literature intended for shelf fil- 
ing shall be so bound as to stand 
on usual library shelving. Size 
shall be optional. Clear identifica- 
tion of the subject shall appear on 
the backbone. 

c) Literature intended for filing in 
flat or suspended form shall have 
no size limitation. 

d) All pieces must be dated by year 
of publication, readily discernible. 

4. Class III only. 

No limitation is placed on size, for- 

mat, dating, or file number. 


Construction Section, National 


Safety Council 


Through representation on nearly 100 
technical committees of the ASA, the 
ASTM, NFPA, National Safety Coun- 
cil, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
and the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
The Institute participates, with other in- 
dustry groups, in the formulation of 
codes, standards, and test procedures, of 
interest and value to the architectural 
profession, and the construction industry 
as a whole. 

Samuel R. Bishop, Institute repre- 
sentative, reports as follows concerning 
one of these activities: 

“When I attended my first convention 
of the National Safety Council as the 
representative of The Institute, I wan- 
dered around the Stevens Hotel, in Chi- 
cago, to find the place where a lonely 
architect was supposed to fit in. In 
scanning over the program of sessions 
to be held by the 10,000 or more dele- 
gates and guests representing 32 separate 
and distinct sections of American indus- 
try, there was one place where an archi- 
tect could feel at home, and that was in 
the Construction Section. 

“T was made a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Construction Sec- 
tion of the National Safety Council and 
attached to the Engineering Committee. 
The first year I attended all the meetings 
of the Committee, which were held at 
the Engineers’ Club in Philadelphia, and 
I was a good listener. 

“The second year I was asked to ac- 
cept the Chairmanship of the Committee, 
and the th'rd year was re-elected. 
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“During those two years we worked 
on safe-practice pamphlets, and produced 
a series of 58 five-minute safety talks 
for the foremen in the field, written in 
the language of the foreman as he would 
talk to his men; selecting the talk that 
was appropriate for the group he was 
to talk to. 

“These talks cover about every con- 
ceivable subject that is likely to arise on 
any construction operation where hazards 
and saiety of the men are concerned. 
This series of talks bound in booklet 
form have gone through three printings 
and more than 7000 copies were sold the 
first year. 

“T can say the Id make good 

y they wou g 
reading and be most valuable to any ar- 
chitect’s inspector or superintendent hav- 
ing charge of work in the field. 

“They sell for $1.50 each and can be 
ordered from Robert L. Moore, Sen. 
Eng., National Safety Council, 425 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

“After holding the chairmanship of 
the Engineering Committee for two 
years, I was elected Vice General Chair- 
man of the Construction Section, and 
this year nominated General Chairman, 
but I declined to serve, feeling that I 
could not spare the time from my office 
that the work would require, so I was 
re-elected Vice Chairman. I have always. 
found the work very interesting, and 
have worked with as fine a group of 
men as I could wish to meet. 

“The Construction Section is one of 
the most active and progressive sections. 
in the Council, and is increasing in mem- 
bership faster than any other section. 
Another piece of safety work that The 
Institute became identified with was the 
preparation and development of the 
American Standard Safety Code for the 
Construction Industry. 

“When the American Standards As- 
sociation realized the need for such a 
code, it formed a nation-wide committee 
and invited The American Institute of 
Architects and the National Safety Coun- 
cil to stand as sponsors. 

“T was appointed to represent The 
Institute with Mr. Coe as alternate. 

“The committee was composed of rep- 
resentatives of 20 of the more prominent 
engineering, mechanical and afhliated 
societies in the country, as well as rep- 
resentatives of manufacturers, insurance 
companies, the U. S. Department of 
Labor, the War Department, and the 
Bureau of Standards. 

“The Committee held its first meeting 
in Atlantic City, and The Institute’s rep- 
resentative was elected chairman. 

“We were 8 to 10 years developing 
that code, but when completed it was 
submitted to the American Standards 
Association, approved and published as 
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the American Standard Safety Code for 
Building Construction. 

“Architects can procure copies at $1.10 
each from the ASA, 70 East 45th St. 
New York City. 

“While the architect may not feel 
that safety on his operations is his direct 
responsibility, yet The Institute has made 
many valuable contributions to the work 
and has received full credit. 

“My purpose in submitting this re- 
port is to acquaint the members of The 
Institute with a piece of work in which 
it is engaged, but one which they hear 
very little about.” 


New Chapter Representatives for 
Collaboration with the Department 
of Education and Research 


Herbert Drummond Mendenhall has 
been appointed in the Florida North 
Central Chapter. 

William F. Hempel has been ap- 
pointed in the Coast Valleys Chapter. 

Warren Charles Suter has been ap- 
pointed Chapter Representative in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley Chapter. 


Appointment to Committee 


Harold D. Hauf, of the Connecticut 
Chapter, has been appointed a represen- 
tative of The Institute on ASA Com- 
mittee A62 on Modular Coordination. 


Recommendations for  Building- 
Product Films for Architects and 
Students of Architecture 


The Joint Committee of The Insti- 
tute and The Producers’ Council has 
formulated “Recommendations for 
Building Product Films for Architects 
and Students of Architecture,’ applying 
to motion pictures, slide films and in- 
dividual slides intended to be of technical 
and practical assistance to architects, and 
students of architecture, in the selection, 
planning for, and use of building prod- 
ucts. 

The Recommendations, which supple- 
ment A.I.A. Document No. 184 on “The 
Size and Character of Descriptive Liter- 
ature Intended for Preservation by Ar- 
chitects,”’ has been issued by The In- 
stitute as A.J.A. Document No. 350 and 


copies are available upon request. 


Schools of Modern Heating 


On page 32 of the November issue of 
the BULLETIN reference was made to the 
courses of instruction in the design and 
installation of heating apparatus con- 
ducted by the Institute of Boiler and 
Radiator Manufacturers. 

The following schedule of schools for 
the first three months of 1951 has been 
announced : 


PenOUeeNG Yat eee = de Jan. 9-11 
arden City: Wa.eTS, -.s. 2.22.) Jan. 16-18 
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Newark} 'N. | cca eee Jan. 23-25 
Wilmington, Del. _........ Jan. 30-Feb. 1 
Philadelphia, +P a.c:s2e eee Feb. 6-8 
Readin@ Pa: sack. ee eee Feb. 13-15 


Providence, R. lI. -.....-- Feb, 27-March 1 


Boston: Vass. (ce ee ee Mar. 6-8 
Baltimore, Mid) eres Mar. 13-15 
Raleigh, NGF Mar. 19-21 
Charlotte; Nose ee Mar. 28-30 
Atlanta, Ga. Me fete ee ee Apr. 3-5 


Technical Bibliography 


Basic Building Code 
The Basic Building Code, which has 


been under development for the past 
five years by the Building Officials Con- 
ference of America, is now available and 
copies may be obtained from George E. 
Strehan, Correlator, Building Officials 
Foundation, Room 1401, 51 East 42nd 
St.) New Yorleel7)oN;, Yuh The price 
bound in paper is $5; in cloth, $6.50. 
Copies of the Abridged Building Code, 
formulated by the Building Officials Con- 
ference of America for smaller cities, is 
also available and copies are priced at $3 
for paper binding, and $4.50 for cloth. 


National Building Code 


The 1949 Edition of this well-known 
Code, as recommended by The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, is now 
available. Copies may be had on applica- 
tion at the offices of the NBFU at 85 
John St., New York 7, N. Y.; 222 West 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill.; and 1014 
Merchants Exchange Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif. 


Technical Bulletin No. 15 
The September, 1950 Technical Bulle- 


tin of the Housing and Home Finance 


Agency (Available from the Superin-. 


tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., 20¢) contains articles on “Design 
for Livability,” a discussion of livability 
problems arising from proper orientation 
in regard to sunlight; “The Performance 
of Modular Clay Flue Linings,” with 
a recommendation that Modular linings 
be accepted when their use in place of 
their counterpart non-Modular sizes is 
proposed ; and that the Modular 8” x 8” 
liner be accepted for use with lower- 
capacity heating devices with input rates 
under 150.000 B.t.u. per hour, 

The results of an H&HFA-sponsored 
investigation by the College of Engineer- 
ing, State University of Iowa, on some 
of the factors concerned with the develop- 
ment of operational noise in water-piping 
systems, is also included, together with 


a list of HRHFA publications. 


Basic Reinforced Concrete Design 
G. E. Large, C. E., Professor of 
Structural Engineering, Ohio State 
University. 334 pp. 6” x 9”; illus; 
cloth binding. $5.50. 
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A problems method approach for use 
of students who are acquiring a_ basic 
understanding of reinforced concrete de- 
sign. 


Statics and Strength of Materials 
Jasper O. Draffin, and W. Leighton 
Collins. 398 pp. 6” x 9”; illus; cloth 
bound. $6.50. 

Co-authored by two Professors of 

Theoretical and Applied Mechanics at 


the University of Illinois, this book is — 


specifically designed to meet the need 
for an elementary text covering statics 
and strength of materials, by those who 


do not expect to pursue an engineering ~ 


curriculum of four or five years and who 
do not carry their mathematics beyond 
college algebra and trigonometry. 


Legal Phases of Engineering: Con- _ 


tracts and Specifications 


Ivan C. Crawford, C. E., Sc.D. 346 
pp. 534 x 8%. Cloth bound. $3.75. 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth — 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
While prepared as a _ textbook by 
Dean Crawford of the College of Engi- 


neering, University of Michigan, archi- — 


tects will find it of informative interest. 

An excellent introduction to legal 
terminology and methods is included, to- 
gether with discussion of various court 
procedures, contracts, real property, torts 
and sales, with a comprehensive presen- 
tation of the legal phases of specifications. 


The American Schoo! and University 


Twenty-Second Annual Edition, 1950- 
51. 905 pp. 834” x 11”; illus; cloth- 
bound. $4. American School Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 470 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

The table of contents includes 45 
articles by well-known educators, archi- 
tects, planning consultants and others, 
describing many phases of school plan- 
ning, equipment, operation and mainte- 
nance. ‘The articles are well illustrated 
and many school plans and perspectives 
are shown. An article of interest is 
“America’s Outstanding School Build- 
ings (Built Since 1945)” with a list as 
recommended by State Departments of 
Education. 

The following three publications may 
be secured from the Ronalds Press Co., 
15 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Plant Layout and Materials Han- 
dling 
James M. Apple, Associate Professor 
of Industrial Engineering, School of 
Engineering, Michigan State College. 
oe pp. 6” x 9”; illus; cloth bound. 


Provides a comprehensive yet concise 
single volume showing how to develop the 
most efficient layouts of equipment and 
of operating and_ service facilities, 


~ whether in manufacturing plants, ware- 


— F 


houses or other industrial or business 
applications. 

Plant layout is presented from an 
engineering standpoint without becoming 
too much involved in the technical fea- 
tures of equipment design and construc- 
tion. 

Essentials of building design and con- 
struction are presented, as further neces- 
sary aids for efficient layout, with an- 
alysis of the building itself, as are im- 
portant factors in reducing production 
time and production costs. Many illu- 
trations, charts and production record 
forms are included. 


A Manual of Plastics and Resins in 
Encyclopedia Form 


William Schack, Editor. 547 pp. 6” x 
9”; illus; cloth bound. $10. The 
Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 26 
Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

Editor Schack has been assisted by a 
distinguished Advisory Board and nearly 
150 contributors well-known in the field 
of plastics. “The subject matter is ar- 


ranged alphabetically and well cross- 


‘indexed for convenient reference. “The 
book contains some 1500 subjects cover- 
ing a lucid survey of the materials, proc- 
esses, products and equipment of the 
plastic industry. 

Of particular interest are the major 
fields of plastics applications, tabulat- 
ing not only the components for which 
plastics are used but the properties which 
make each suitable for the purpose. 
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Electrical Estimating 


Ray Ashley, Research Engineer. 

312 pp. 74%” x 10”; cloth bound. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, $6.50. 
Sea 42nd St., New York 18, 


While written primarily for the con- 
tractor, estimator, or electrical engineer, 
it will be found of informative value 
in indicating the complexity of electrical 
installations which are sometimes re- 
flected in what may appear to be ex- 
cessive costs. The chapter on “Prelimi- 
nary Estimates” is of informative value 
to the architect. 

The following three publications may 
be secured from John Wiley & Sons, 
mS 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 

aver 


Elementary Theory and Design of 
Flexural Members 


Jamison Vawter and James G. Clark, 

21S epp..6 x97, 7 illus. $4. 

A textbook co-authored by two Pro- 
fessors of Civil Engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Presents the basic 
theory of flexure as applied to the de- 
sign of members in bending. 

After a thorough discussion of the 
elementary design of steel beams and 
girders that gives detailed information 
on lateral forces, stiffener spacing, beam 
and girder connections, welded girders 
(and others), the authors next treat the 
elementary design of steel columns with 
bending, followed by a section on the 
design of reinforced-concrete beams and 
columns, including many illustrative ex- 
amples of the principles set forth. 


Structural Theory (Fourth Edition) 
Hale Sutherland and Harry Lake 
Bowman. 394 pp. 6” x 97; illus; 
cloth bound. 

Co-authored by two Professors of 
Civil Engineering, this volume introduces 
the reader to the basic conceptions and 
principles of structural theory relating 
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to trusses, rigid frames and space frame- 
works. Its scope is somewhat more than 
that of the usual two- or three-semester 
undergraduate course in stress analysis. 
The present edition amplifies and re- 
vises much of the material in previous 
editions, 


Heat Insulation 
Gordon B. Wilkes, Professor of Heat 


Engineering, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 224 pp. 514” x 84%”; 
illus; cloth bound. $4. 

Professor Wilkes has presented in one 
volume a considerable amount of mis- 
cellaneous information on heat insula- 
tion. “The various factors that may affect 
the value of the coefficient of thermal con- 
ductivity are discussed in detail. “There 
is a comprehensive discussion of reflective 
insulation, based chiefly on work carried 


out at the Heat Measurement Laboratory 
ot VI since 1929: 


Marinas—Their Planning and Devel- 
opment 


C. A. Chaney. 24 pp. 892% sale 

illus; paper bound. $3. Technical 

Bulletin No. 14 of The Urban Land 

Institute, 1737 K St., N. W., Wash- 

ington 6, OAC, 

The growing interest in small boats 
in waterfront communities throughout 
the country has stimulated interest in the 
providing of well-planned facilities for 
their use and accommodation. Author 
Chaney has served as consultant on 
marina planning and development in 
over 50 American cities, and in this 
Bulletin No. 14 presents in detail prob- 
lems of marina location, size of site, 
water and channel requirements, methods 
of estimating facilities needed for various 
types of water craft, and aspects of de- 
sign and construction. Marinas for 
clubs and small communities, as well 
as for the large metropolitan area are in- 
cluded, together with problems of main- 
tenance, operation and financing. 
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Garfield Grade School, Canton, Ohio 


MONG the Modular jobs recently 

completed by the firm of Lawrence 

& Dykes, Canton architects, is 
addition to the Garfield School 
shown in the accompanying photograph. 
This office finds that Modular Coordina- 
tion makes possible greater efficiency in 
the production of working-drawings. 
Partner Dykes reports, “It saves time, 
and therefore money, on detailing and 
if it is worth nothing to anyone else, 
it is advantageous to the architect. 
Actually, I am convinced that it saves 
construction costs, but this is more dif- 
ficult to prove as we have so little basis 
for comparison at present... It is im- 
possible for it to add any cost,” he points 
out. “It is difficult for me to imagine 


‘any mechanics not being interested in 


having the materials fit together with 
the least amount of cutting.” He cites 
the statement by the masonry superin- 
tendant on a Lawrence & Dykes building 


that Modular Coordination does save 
money and that he would rather do a 
Modular job than any other type. 

The details reproduced are taken from 
the drawings for this building. It is 
the office practice to draw up entire ex- 
terior wall sections at a scale of one inch 
to the foot and large-scale details are 
keyed in directly, as shown. As the 
identical grid lines are sure to appear at 
both scales, this direct method affords 
the utmost in clarity. 


Modular Flue Linings 
Safer, More Effective 


Recommending that Modular flue 
linings be used in place of their counter- 
part non-Modular sizes, the Housing & 
Home Finance Agency reports that the 
substitution of Modular linings will en- 
courage safer chimney construction “‘and 


will effect improvement in chimney per- 
formance.” An article in H&HFA 
Technical Bulletin No. 15, by Robert 
K. Thulman, Mechanical Engineer, 
Housing Technology Branch, indicates 
two features of Modular flue linings 
which make them preferable to the old 
sizes. First, their cross-sectional -areas 
are smaller than those of the correspond- 
ing non-Modular linings. Second, there 
is the assurance of a continuous half-inch 
space around the liner, separating it 
from the surrounding bricks. (If the 
chimney is laid up of non-Modular, 
rather than Modular brick, this space 
will vary from %4” to 34”.) The article 
reports that “tests at the National 
Bureau of Standards show that the effect 
of both features, smaller size and annular 
space, is to improve the performance of 
the chimney from the standpoints of 
draft production and safety.” Illustrated 
with diagrammatic cross-sections of 
Modular and non-Modular flues and 
charts comparing the drafts afforded 
under the same conditions by flues of 


Garfield Grade School, Canton, O. Lawrence & Dykes, architects 
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A portion of the working drawings of the Canton School, ic 
showing how easily details are developed at larger scale and 
referred to the controling grid lines 
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MODULAR 


NON - MODULAR 


tw e | 
op le to9 i 


Nominal 8'x8"or 9'x9" 


7H'to 9 —| 


65 t0.90 sq. in. | 


1 $"to 13" 


Nominal 8" x 12" 


Nominal 8"x |2"or 9"x 13" 


different areas, the article concludes: “It 
is recommended that Modular linings 
be accepted when their use in place of 
their counterpart non-Modular sizes is 
proposed.” 


Inaugurating “The Bulletin Board” 


EADERS of Grid Lines would often 

like to know in advance when a 

discussion of any sort on Modular 
Coordination is to be held at such a 
time and place that they might be able 
to attend. With this in mind, we shall 
henceforth use this Bulletin Board as 
a means of passing along announcements 
that come to our attention of meetings, 
discussions, seminars and so on which 
will deal with the subject. Institute 
Chapters, schools of architecture, and 
indeed, any groups planning meetings 
concerned with Modular Coordination 
are urged to pass this information along 
to Grid Lines. Meanwhile, we’ll kick 
off with the following items: 


South Bend, Ind., January 20: Regional 
Meeting of the Great Lakes District 
of the A.I.A. will include, in its sec- 
ond day, an illustrated talk on Modu- 
lar Coordination by William De- 
miarest;) Jr... AWA. Secretary for 
Modular Coordination. 

Philadelphia, Pa., February 21: Joint 
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meeting of the Philadelphia Chapters 
of the A.J.A. and The Producers’ 
Council will be devoted to Modular 
Coordination, 


Have You Seen... ? 


There is another need which The 
Bulletin Board can fill: Material of all 
kinds on Modular Coordination in 
books, magazines, pamphlets is just what 
many a Grid Lines reader wants to 
know about. From time to time we 
shall tack up on The Bulletin Board a 
compilation of recently published items of 
this nature. Again we ask: send in a 
note on any such material you know 
about; don’t assume that every article 
on Modular Coordination crosses our 
desk. Right now, we should like to 
call your attention to these: 


Housing & Home Finance Agency book- 
let: “Modular Coordination” (Sup’t 
of Documents, Gov’t Printing Office, 
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Another detail from the working drawing of the Canton School 
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Wash-925> Ds C3 15¢). (a Explains 


simply the principles of the system. 


Architectural Record, June and Septem- 
ber 1950: ‘‘“Modular Coordination... 
It means economy now” and“... 
How two offices are using it.” 


Ceramic Bulletin, July 1950 (American 
Ceramic Society): ‘Modular Co- 
ordination at Work” by Prof. James 
T. Lendrum. 


“The Masonry House,” by Training- 
Thru-Sight Associates, Inc.: Lee H. 
Frankl, in cooperation with Structural 
Clay Products Institute (Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce; $2.95). Step-by-step con- 


struction in tile and brick. 


Technical Bulletin No. 15, September 
1950 (H&HFA): “Performance of 
Modular Clay Flue Linings” by 
Robert K. Thulman. 


Architectural Record, November and 
December 1950: Vime-Saver Stand- 
ards: Modular Coordination. 
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Opening at H&HFA in 
Modular Coordination 


UE TO its expanded activities in the 

field of Modular Coordination, as 
directed by Congress, the Housing & 
Home Finance Agency has an opening 
in its Washington headquarters for a 
young man with architectural training. 
The position will be devoted solely to 
technical work in Modular Coordina- 
tion and in connection with instruction 
in this dimensional system. It will in- 
volve doing research and drawing up the 
details needed by the committees of 
American Standards Association Project 
A62, which develops Modular stand- 
ards; preparing sample Modular working 
drawings; helping draft and _ illustrate 
educational material about the system; 
and similar work. Experience in archi- 
tectural drafting is necessary, but previ- 
ous practice in Modular Coordination is 
not emphasized, since the method is 
simple and is easily followed. Inquiries 
may be made directly to the HRHFA 
or through The American Institute of 
Architects. 


Modular Aluminum 
Casements 


NDER THE IMPRESSION that a recent 

issue of Grid Lines implied that 
only steel windows were available in 
Modular sizes, the Union Aluminum 
Company of Sheffield, Alabama, manu- 
facturers of aluminum casement win- 
dows, hastened to write us: (About 
three and a half years ago) “ . . we 
actively began promotion of Modular- 
sized casement windows in all of the 
forty-eight states. These windows were 
so readily acceptable due to their Modu- 
lar size that they now account for ap- 
proximately 50 percent of our entire pro- 
duction . . We have endeavored to work 
toward the ultimate end in having our 
entire window production devoted to the 


manufacturing of Modular sizes only.” 


As was reported in Grid Lines for Sep- 


tember, 1950, the production in this © 


country of stock wood windows also is 
predominantly in Modular sizes. 
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